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EFFECT OF BUYING 


BY UNCLE SAM 


GEN. WEDEMEYER SAYS: 


..‘Korea Truce Will Not Last’ 
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Is the man who owns 





O« OF THE WAYS many of us earned money 
as kids was picking cherries. We had to 
scramble up the tree trunk, stand on one limb, 
hold onto another with one hand, and pick with 
the other hand. Slow, not too safe, and we never 
did reach many of the ripest and best cherries. 


If we had had a good ladder we could have stood 
safely, picked with both hands, reached the ripest 
cherries, and filled a basket in half the time. 


We could have afforded to pay several quarts 
of cherries a day to the owner of the ladder — 
we still would have made more money, more 
easily, more safely. He had the ladder because he 





the ladder 


“exploiting labor”? 


had saved for it instead of spending his money 
on himself. 


That ladder is capital—the same as a machine 
in a factory today. Somebody had to deny him- 
self, and save, to provide it. Without it, work- 
men could not possibly earn as much as quickly 
as easily. 


Workmen should be the first to demand a good 
return to the investors who save and buy today’s 
better machines. The interests of workmen and 
investors are the same; the enemy of both is 
the socialist or the bureaucrat who wants to make 
saving impossible. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





















































It offers the ONLY one of the 3 biggest man-woman 


audiences that’s screened for the BUY on their minds! 


VERY now and then, something hap- 
I pens to upset old ideas—and that’s 
what’s been happening right before 
your eyes. 

Better Homes & Gardens has exploded 
the myth that selected circulations must 
be small! BH&G offers advertisers 3%- 
million families—screened to be top pros- 
pects for almost anything on the market! 


A look at the book will show you how 
BH&G builds such a big market for you. 
You'll find none of the ordinary reader- 
bait—no fiction, no sensationalism, no 
general news pictures. 

But you will find a bookful of what 


only the BUY-minded love! Every page, 
phrase, picture and diagram is about 


things to try—things to BUY—to make 
life more complete! 


And this material is carefully planned 
for equal accent on the interests of men 
and women—both! 


That’s why multimillions of husbands 
and wives come out from between the 
covers of BH&G with definite ideas about 
what’s for them—and where to buy it! 


That’s why BH&G’s big market is all 
wheat—no chaff. That’s why you want all 
the facts about BH&G’s 34-million fam- 
ilies—screened for the BUYon their minds! 





40! 
Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’2Mill 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 








The big show. Across the country 
Americans sat staring in fascination at 
television screens last week . . . On the 
West Coast it was time to do up the 
breakfast dishes, but it was lunch time in 
the East when the screens lighted up and 
Russia’s Andrei Gromyko made his Amer- 
ican TV debut—coast to coast. 

For the Japanese Peace Treaty Con- 
ference in San Francisco there was the 
first linking of both coasts of the U. S. by 
television . . . As a feature attraction in 
the East, it was no match for last year’s 
telecast of the Korean-war debates in 
the United Nations . . . But there were 
estimates that as many as 40 million peo- 
ple watched President Harry Truman 
open the San Francisco Conference. 

It was not until the second day that 
the affair took on the elements of good 
TV drama ... Millions watched a scene 
familiar in international debates—the ef- 
forts of the Russians to upset the diplo- 
matic applecart. : 

The majority verdict of the critical 
television audience: As a TV _ villain, 
Andrei Gromyko—dead-pan and ill at 
ease—is no match for his United Nations 
colleague, Jacob Malik. 


Camera shy. As often happens, the 
presence of the Conference on TV 
screens revived the proposal that the 
proceedings of the U.S. Senate should 
join the ranks of television’s daily fea- 
tures . . . But the idea aroused little en- 
thusiasm among the Senators themselves. 

“It would ruin the Senate,” said Sena- 
tor William Benton of Connecticut. 

“We're a working body, not a show,” 
added Majority Leader E. W. McFar- 
land. 

It was Senator Lester C. Hunt of Wyo- 
ming who put into words the thought 
that comes to many of his colleagues 
when people talk of putting Congress on 
ZY. 

“I'm afraid,” he said, “we’d soon have 
a considerable turnover in the Senate.” 


Warm-up. On one occasion last week 
President Truman sounded for all the 
world like Candidate Truman of 1948 
: He appeared before Democratic 
Party leaders of 11 Western States and 
gave them the kind of talk they obviously 
wanted to hear—a_ political speech 
studded with phrases to start his listeners 


. cheering, whistling and stomping. 


Harry Truman ripped into what he 
calls “the opposition” . . . He denounced 
the “special interests,” snapped at “lob- 
byists” and chided the “antis” who at- 
tack his program .. . All three were 
prime targets of his whistle-stop cam- 
paign in 1948 and he sounded like a 
man who was back on the trail of votes. 

But was he? . . . He had made a cam- 
paign speech all right—but he hadn't 
named the candidate . . . Most of those 
who heard him thought he was tossing 
his own hat in the ring for 1952... To 
which Harry Truman grinned and said: 

“T don’t know whose hat it was... It 
wasn’t mine.” 


Ugly words. There are some things 
that are better left unsaid, the Office of 
Price Stabilization has decided ... A 
memorandum went to some of that 
agency's information men telling them 
these “things to avoid”: 

“Excessive reference to ‘controls’. . . 
OPS has been criticized for wanting to 
perpetuate controls Reference to 
‘defense spending’ . . . Use instead ‘de- 
fense production’ . . . Reference to the 
ull in prices’ . . . Integrate the ‘lull’ into 
the continuing fight against inflation . . . 
References to “extra money’ . . . The av- 
erage consumer doesn’t have extra 
money.” 

Obviously the memo was intended to 
keep OPS out of political hot water . . . 
But it didn’t work out that way . . . Rep- 
resentative J. Caleb Boggs (Rep.), of 
Delaware, took a look at the document 
and called it an attempt “to confuse and 
confound the American people.” 
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The nearest 
hospital? 








(It may be any one of 7342! ) 


ly you are considering the addition of Hospitaliza- 
tion, Sickness or Accident benefits to your Group 
Insurance plan, here’s an important point to keep 
in mind: 

The hospital in your neighborhood or your community 
isn’t necessarily the one your sick or injured employees 
will go to should misfortune strike. 

These days, employees travel around—in connec- 
tion with their work, during vacations, on week ends. 
Many may even live at a distance from your plant or 
office—especially during a period of expansion or 
readjustment of production. 

In fact, any one of the 7342 hospitals in the United 
States and Canada might be the nearest hospital to 
an employee of yours stricken by illness or injury. 
And the hospitalization benefits under your Group 
Insurance plan should be administered by a company 
with claim and service facilities to take care of your 
employees, whatever the location of the hospital they use. 


The Travelers is such a company. We have 203 


Claim service offices, conveniently located across the 
continent—far more such offices than any other com- 
pany writing Group Insurance. Through these offices, 
claims under your Group Insurance plan can be proc- 
essed efficiently and paid promptly—no matter where 
your employees happen to be. 

Let your Travelers agent or broker tell you more 
about Travelers Group Hospitalization, Accident, and 
Sickness insurance and how Travelers Personalized 
Claim service can increase the value of your Group 
Insurance plan—to you and your employees. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 



















FROM BELOW 
THE WATER LINE-- 
35 TONS OF COAL 
A MINUTE / 


THIS SHIP UNLOADS ITSELF. COAL COMES POURING 

UP FROM THE HOLDS ON AN ELEVATOR OF HUGE 
BUCKETS... IS RUSHED ACROSS THE GREATGANG- § 
PLANK TO SHORE BY AN ENDLESS BELT Z 
247 FEET LONG. TREMENDOUS CHAIN 

DRIVES, BUILT BY B-W‘S MORSE 

CHAIN, KEEP BELT AND 

BUCKETS DISCHARGING 

COAL AT 2100 TONS 

EACH HOUR. 











ONCE THESE B-W INGERSOLL 
COMBINATION WINDOWS 
HAVE BEEN INSTALLED, A 
HOME IS READY FOR ANY 
SEASON IN A MATTER OF 
MINUTES. iN SUMMER, THE 
GLASS PANELS ARE REPLACED 
FROM THE INSIDE BY FAMOUS 
KOOLSHADE, THE ONLY 
SCREEN THAT SHUTS OUT 





OVER 4 MILLION CAR OWNERS ACHIEVE IMPORTANT GAS SAVING DAILY WITH HEAT IT DEFLECTS HOT SUN 
FAMOUS B-W OVERDRIVE. THIS DEVICE AUTOMATICALLY CUTS ENGINE REVOLUTIONS TO KEEP ROOMS AS MUCH AS 
30% ATCRUISING SPEEDS. SO, IF YOU DRIVE 30, THE ENGINE DOES 21. DRIVE 1S DEGREES COOLER... 
60- IT DOES ONLY 42. BUILT BY B-W‘S WARNER GEAR, THIS IS THE OVER- BLOCKS INSECTS, BUT NOT 
DRIVE OFFERED IN IO LEADING MAKES OF NEW CARS. THE BREEZE OR VIEW. 


185 PRODUCTS 
/N ALL ARE MADE BY 

















REMARK 
CUSHION: 
WASTEFL 



















































DELIVERING THE PUSH IN PUSHLESS | all ce 
WHEEL BARROWS... PROVIDING mh] ‘ i — + 
MATCHLESS*CONVENIENCE FORGAS = RR —— eee Ls fy i 
RANGES... GIVING COAL A FAST 
HEAVE-HO ! 


INSO MANY WAYS, B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE LIFE 
OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY Day.* 





*50R EXAMPLE: J9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS FROM BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT, 9 OUT OF IO FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH. 

| B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES: AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
‘) ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 





























ATOMIC-AGE 
WHEELBARROW! 


IT NEEDS NO LIFTING, NO PUSHING... THIS NEW-TYPE 
WHEELBARROW THAT IS HELPING TO SPEED CONSTRUCTION 
; ON AMERICA'S LATEST ATOMIC ENERGY PLANT. 
EO SELF-PROPELLED, IT LETS ONE MAN HANDLE 4-MAN LOADS. 
‘ FULL POWER, EVEN ON ROUGH GROUND AND STEEP 
a DD SLOPES, IS ASSURED BY A SELF-ADJUSTING CLUTCH 
“ SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY B-W’S ROCKFORD CLUTCH. 





M ER IN SOME OF THE 
BE NEWEST THRESHING MACHINES, 
WHIRLING STEEL HANDS THAT “SPANK“SOYBEANS 
FROM THEIR PODS NOW ARE GLOVED WITH RUBBER. 
PERMANENTLY VULCANIZED TO THE METAL WITH TY-PLY, A 
REMARKABLE ADHESIVE FROM B-W’S MARBON, THIS RUBBER 
CUSHIONS THE SPANKING AND PRACTICALLY ELIMINATES 
WASTEFUL CRACKING AND SMASHING OF THE BEANS. 





ONG I STove6 
[ewés” "3008. —_ 


“MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDS" READS THE 
INSCRIPTION ON THIS ANCIENT CHINESE STOVE 
OFCAST IRON, IT IS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
OFCRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE HAN DYNASTY. 
TODAYS GREAT ACHIEVEMENT IN STOVES IS THE 
B-WNORGE GAS RANGE. IT REQUIRES NO 
MATCHES OR PILOT FLAME TO OPERATE. AT 

THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON, ELECTRICITY LIGHTS 
THE GAS. 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ° 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 














From the Aluminum that goes into an 
airplane to the Zinc used in making a 
galvanized Quonset hut—almost every 
defense item you can think of is made 
with coal or with power from coal. As 
a matter of fact, almost everything 
America builds, wears, eats and makes 
takes coal to produce . . . requires over 
500,000,000 tons this year! 





To get an idea of the extra demands that America’s coal 
industry must meet today—look at one of these B-36’s on the 
assembly line and you're actually looking at almost 200 
tons of coal! For it takes more than a ton of coal to make 
every ton of aluminum that goes into one of these giant air- 
battleships, which, with equipment, weighs nearly 360,000 
pounds. 





The great cutting blade, above, is typical of the highly effi- 
cient machines that progressive private management has 
developed in both the mining of coal and its preparation for 
market. With a degree of mechanization found nowhere else 
in the world—America’s mines have achieved an output that’s 
unparalleled, too. The efficiency of America’s coal industry 
and America’s vast coal reserves make it certain that coal 
will continue to be America’s most economical and depend- 


able fuel. 


From A to Z 
it takes a lot of coal! 
















Today’s defense needs are on top of all coal used for every- 
day production by America’s steel mills, railroads, public 
utilities, factories. Coal is America’s No. 1 steam fuel be- 
cause practically everywhere it’s the most economical source 
of power. And today, automatic controls, automatic coal and 
ash handling apparatus are added reasons for making coal 
the preferred fuel when cost and dependability count. 


To satisfy customers with an ever-better product, the 
managers of this country’s 8,000 bituminous coal 
mines constantly strive to step up quality and cut 
costs. They have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern mining equipment— 
and in developing new mine properties. As a direct 
result of this continuing program of improvement, the 
| output per-man in America’s coal mines today is more 
| than 32% greater than in 1939. This is one of the 
_ greatest efficiency gains in all American industry and 
| is bedrock proof that this nation can ceunt on its 
privately managed coal companies for all the coal it 
needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DePARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ® FOR LOW COST 


‘YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. : 


Newsgran 


Main fact to bear in mind about the Japanese peace treaty is this: 

Japan stays as a key U.S. base in the Pacific. U.S. is to keep naval and 
air bases in the Japanese islands and enough ground troops to defend then. 

Anti-Communist world, moreover, accepts that fact. Most countries, even 
some in Asia, approve. None, outside the Soviet orbit, protests too loudly. 

San Francisco conference actually was just a ceremony, window dressing, 
public notification that an anti-Communist alliance exists around Asia's edges. 

Japan becomes an ally of nations she attacked during World War II. 

Russian complaints at San Francisco really were aimed at that development. 
But Russians convinced nobody. U.S. managed to keep quite solid support. 
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Japan's entrance into anti-Soviet ranks points up the success of the U.S. 
occupation under General MacArthur--really a single-power occupation. Trouble 
in Germany, under a four-power occupation, provides a startling contrast. 


Dawdling in Korea still is not expected to lead to large-scale war again. 

Kaesong peace talks, suspended, won't resume on that site. U.S. is firm 
about that. Truce talks, however, are likely to revive sometime, elsewhere. 

U.S. leaders still assume that neither Russia nor Red China wants to risk 
touching off a world war--a risk that another Korean offensive would bring. 

United Nations policy, on the other hand, is not to press for a definite 
decision in Korea, to accept a deal that will call off the current conflict. 

If U.S. appraisals of Communist intentions are correct, it follows that a 
cease-fire. arrangement in Korea is to come, eventually. But the Communists are 
awful time consumers. It took more than a year to end the Berlin “air lift." 

















One thing Korea has done is to start America rearming with a vengeance. 

Proposed 5=-billion-dollar "blank check" to enlarge air strength shows Con- 
gress's mood. Joint Chiefs of Staff could spend the money as they see fit. 

Air-strength aim now is a floor of 95 groups. Just recently 95 air groups 
were a ceiling. Not long ago, before Korea, the U.S. balked at 70 air groups. 

Russia made a terrific miscalculation in Korea if the Communist purpose was 
to keep the U.S. and its allies weak. Not within the foreseeable future is this 
country to lower its military guard, even if Communist tactics change. 














By raising sights on armed strength, U.S. defense boom will be prolonged. 
Deep cuts in arms spending aren't in sight now for 1953, or even 1954. 
Problem is how to enlarge productive capacity, not how to keep it going. 
Capacity for "guns and butter" is promised for late 1952 and 1953. By that 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


time new plants should be coming into operation to provide more steel, aluminun, 
other basic materials that provide sinews for both war and peacetime products. 

Progress toward bigger boom won't be so fast in the six months just ahead. 
That time will be spent chiefly in tooling up. Thereafter, production goals are 
to be nearer for basic metals, electric power, freight cars, oil and chemicals. 

Defense plants, too, will be rushed to completion in the coming months. 

When arms plants are completed, and when basic capacity is brought in, the 
Stage will be set for a colossal outpouring of finished products, both weapons 
and goods to satisfy a growing civilian demand. 











This enlarged Government activity, however, is going to cost you money. 

Taxes are to go up on individuals and corporations. Prospect is that the 
tax bill, when enacted, will conform more closely to Senate than House version. 

Individual income taxes are to be about ll per cent higher than now. 

Corporation taxes are likely to exceed half of net earnings. That is for 
regular taxes. Excess-profits tax is to be added on top of the regular levy. 

Excises are going up, too, which will add to the price of liquor, tobacco, 
gasoline, automobiles and a number of appliances not now taxed. 

All told, the Senate tax bill proposes to raise about 6 billion dollars in 
new revenue. Treasuiy says that is not enough. It ran 3.6 billion dollars in 
the red during July and August, expects to wind up 10 billion dollars in debt, 
less whatever amount Congress will raise from new taxes. 














New tax bill, however, does give some taxpayers a measure of relief. 

A head of a family, unmarried, is to be taxed more like a married person 
who gets the advantage of splitting income for purposes of taxation. 

Homeowners who sell one house and buy another escape a capital-gains tax. 

Family partnerships can be formed more easily through gifts and donations. 

Depletion allowances are extended to more minerals, such as borax, fire 
clay, limestone. Mining-development exnenses also get more liberal treatment. 

Farm co-operatives, other co-operatives are to lose tax exemption if the 
Senate bill stands and if assets exceed $100,000. This will be fought. 

















More inflation, feared by top officials, isn't yet reflected in prices. 

Commodity prices have been sluggish for some time now. Wholesale-price 
index has been steady for several weeks, is below last spring's high point. 

Spot prices of basic commodities also appear to be leveling off, after 
dropping rather sharply from the peak reached earlier in the year. 

Wool prices are considerably below last year's record highs in Australia. 
Cotton prices are weak. Wheat prices are sagging, too, with other grains up. 

Farm products in general are a bit lower in price. Wholesale food prices 
are up a trifle, with increases in meats, sugar and eggs. 

What appears to be happening in prices is a leveling off at a new plateau, 
down somewhat from peaks but still above the level before the Korean war. It is 
this trend that dampens enthusiasm in Congress for tightening price controls, 
as the Administration urges. Tighter controls probably will be turned down. 





























Atomic-powered submarine is definitely in prospect. Atomic aircraft is in 
the works. These developments establish that the use of atomic energy for power 
as well as for bombs has been achieved. It's a significant advance. 
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AUDOG| 
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Not much bigger than your hat 


(but AU 0 0 G R APH outperforms all other dictation systems) 


Just 914 inches square, so it can’t clutter your desk. Its 16 
pounds make it really portable. The feature-packed Gray 
AuDOGRAPH is a remarkable engineering achievement — so 
simple to use that dictation is a pleasure. 

Find out how the versatile AUDOGRAPH can increase your 
office output up to 30%. You organize your thoughts . . . take 
your time...and soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
memos, statistics. And all that while, secretaries are free for 
other important tasks. 

Operation is simple. One-lever control eliminates lifting 


aUSOGRAE 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 

countries, TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


the arms...means no complicated adjustments. There’s 
over an hour’s dictation time on one flexible plastic disc — a 
disc that can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! No 
throwing away after one recording. 

The AupocRAPH is engineered from your secretary’s view- 
point, too. Its illuminated index has a “traffic light” that 
flashes red when corrections are coming up, green for end of 
message. Words come through crystal clear. Tone control 
gives full treble-to-bass range. Get more information — mail 
the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 9-A—“‘Manpower—starts with YOU!” 











‘Expansion of Air Force Hits a Snag . . . Turk to Head 
Mid-East Command? . . . Politics Widens AFL-CIO Split 


President Truman is keeping firm 
hold on Democratic Party machinery 
and expects to have complete com- 
mand of the Democratic presidential 
Convention next year. One reason 
why party leaders advocate his re- 
nomination is that the President gives 
no encouragement at all to a possible 
successor. 


xk *k * 


Southern Democrats can be expected 
to oppose the ‘Truman faction solidly 
in the Convention. And, if Mr. Tru- 
man is nominated again, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and, possibly, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Vir- 
ginia, may desert the party. 


x *k * 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s backers are 
pressing hard for an early declara- 
tion from the General that he will ac- 
cept the Republican nomination for 
President. If he doesn’t speak out 
soon, the General’s backers fear that 
too many candidates will come forth, 
leading to a free-for-all scramble at 
the Convention. 


xk *k * 


Higher pensions for specific groups 
of citizens are to become political 
bait for next year’s national elections. 
Bills are before Congress calling for 
higher payments to retired railroad 
workers and to servicemen’s widows, 
but action will be delayed until 1952. 


xk *k * 


American Federation of Labor walked 
out of the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee chiefly because of a split in po- 
litical policy. AFL wants to support 
candidates on their labor records in 
the next election, regardless of party. 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
stays tied to the “Fair Deal” wing of 
the Democratic Party. 


x k * 


Eric Johnston will resign fairly soon 
as Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, but not because of any rift be- 
tween him and Defense Mobilizer 
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Whispers 


Charles E. Wilson. Reports of dis- 
putes between the two offictals are 
greatly exaggerated. 


x *k * 


Air Force generals who are making 
plans to double the present 95-group 
goal are being brought to earth with a 
jolt by their man-power and produc- 
tion experts. Production experts ex- 
plain that there won’t be planes 
enough for more than 95 groups by 
next July. And man-power experts 
figure that in the following year ex- 
pansion can’t go much further be- 
cause officers and men will not be 
available. 


Ki ok 


A Turkish general may get the top 
army command if a Middle East 
theater is set up to work with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's Western European 
forces. The idea is that the Turks de- 
serve some honor for their excellent 
combat record in Korea. 
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Middle East defenses are getting a lot 
of inside attention in strategic plan- 
ning of the U.S. and its allies. Al- 
though little is being said publicly, 
strategists regard the area as the 
“richest economic prize in the world” 
and want to keep it out of Russia’s 
grasp. 
xk k * 


Eva Per6n’s decision not to run for 
Vice President of Argentina probably 
averted an Army coup d’état in that 
country, which would have removed 
her from the political scene by oust- 
ing her husband, President Perén. 


x *k * 


President Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
is grooming himself to be drafted for 
another term. If he succeeds, he will 
be the first two-term president since 
Porfirio Diaz was deposed during the 
revolution of 1911. 


x & 


American tourists are getting a cool 
reception in much of Western Europe 
this year. American newsreels have 
been booed off the screen in some 
theaters and Europeans often refer 
sarcastically to U.S. civil and mili- 
tary officials in Europe as the “ Amer- 
ican occupation force.” 


x *&* * 


Hugh Gaitskell, Britain’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is not asking for 
fresh dollar gifts from the U.S. dur- 
ing conferences here. Instead he is ex- 
ploring the possibility of inducing 
U.S. taxpayers to foot a larger por- 
tion of Britain’s troublesome defenst 
costs. 


x *k * 


Security checks to be put on Amer 
cans, British and Canadians who 4t- 
tend an atomic-energy declassifice 
tion conference later this year are (0 
be among the tightest in history. U.S. 
officials can’t forget that some of the 
top atomic secrets leaked to Russié 
from a similar meeting a few yeat 
ago. 
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BIG WHEEL IN “SMOOTHER” TRANSPORTATION 
~- now a bulwark of defense! 





IESEL workhorses have smoothed out plenty of 
rough spots for America’s railroads and other 
industries. Unapproached in speedy work, availability 
and low operating cost, they’ve actually pulled many a 
railroad out of the red, and have cleared many a serious 
bottleneck in America’s complex distribution system. 


You can appreciate what this means in today’s de- 
fense picture! For example, hundreds of Cooper- 
Bessemer diesels, hard at work in main road and transfer 
service, in freight and industrial yards, are speeding the 
movement of steel, copper, oil, coal and a thousand 
other critical materials. 


Because money-saving ideas in power are constantly 
being worked out and applied to Cooper-Bessemer 
locomotive diesels, these modern engines are setting a 
new pace for round-the-clock reliability and economy. 
It’s the same with Cooper-Bessemers designed for 
Stationary and marine services—all part of a tradition 
that has been serving America with the best in power 
through 118 years of peace... and war! 


If you have a need for defense-supporting power 
calling for lasting, heavy-duty service, perhaps Cooper- 
Bessemer can help you solve it with a minimum outlay 
of money and equipment. It will pay you to find out 
about the zew things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 













The 
Cooper-Bessemer 
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MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 
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Linguistic Lou, interpreter and guide, agreed to steer 
e three V.I.P.’s from Europe who were on a visit here. 
He brought them to the Statler. ““Can’t go wrong on 
this,” said Lou, “it’s tops with all Americans, I’m sure 
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you'll like it, too! 








“C’est magnifique!” the Frenchman said. “These 

Zz. morsels are divine! I never hoped, so far from France, 
on such a meal to dine.” “Ah, mon ami,” said Lou, 
“you're right—this Statler food is great. It’s tasty and 
served piping hot—the best I ever ate.” 








3 “Wie geht’s and did you sleep as well as I?’ the 

e German said. “Sure did,” smiled Lou, “and how I hate 
to leave this Statler bed. Eight hundred thirty-seven 
springs in Statler mattress are ... the reason why we 
schlaft so gut.”’ His friend said, ‘“‘Wunderbar.” 








“The vino once was stamped in tubs, but this tub’s not 

4, for wine. So I will sit and soak and sing. Amico, this is 
fine!’ ‘“The water’s always hot,” said Lou, “the soap 
is stacked in rows, and note the piles of towels so white 
—as white as alpine snows.” 





HOTEL STATLER 
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Pony Sarlous 


The business district, shops, and shows they found 
e convenient, too. In their excitement English failed, 
and so they turned to Lou. He listened, then inter- 
preted the thought they wished expressed . . . the 
Hotel Statler makes you feel you really are a guest! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK » BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND - ST.LOUIS +* WASHINGTON 
STATLER- OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 

* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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You may have to shop a bit 
harder to get what you want be- 
fore long. Defense orders are 
picking up rapidly. 

Government is buying all 
down the line from sheet steel 
to shoelaces. It’s a two-year shop- 
ping spree, at least. 

Still there’s plenty of most 
things. Civilians may feel some 
pinch later on. But it isn’t going 
fo hurt much. 


Military buyers, drawing on the 
U.S. Treasury’s billions, are moving 
in on business now with wants that 
include some of nearly everything that 
is produced in this country. 

For at least two more years, probably 
much longer, business can be sure that 
Government will be a big, steady cus- 
tomer for the multitude of items that 
will be required to get the country 
ready for a possible major war. 

Already, the defense agencies are 
spending more than 3 billion dollars a 
month for goods that range from tanks 
to toothbrushes. Defense spending will 
be stepped up to 3.5 billion a month by 
the end of this year, to well over 4 bil- 
lion a month by mid-1952. 

That is a rate of defense spending 
never dreamed of before except in pe- 
tiods of all-out war. This outpouring of 
billions assures an era of high prosperity, 
with record business activity, record in- 
comes and record demand for the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

Shopping lists of federal agencies 
grow longer by the month. You get an 
idea of the extent of military demand by 
consulting the charts on this page and 
the next. 

Six months ago, the military was satis- 
fied with 7 per cent of the finished 
steel, or roughly 5.5 million tons a year. 
Today, 11 per cent of the supply goes to 
military uses. By mid-1952, though out- 
put will have risen considerably, the 
military will be taking 15 per cent. 

These figures cover direct military use 
of steel alone. They do not count the 
vast quantities of steel that are used 
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EFFECT OF BUYING BY U.S. 


Rearming Means Market for All That’s Made 


to build new plants and machinery 
for defense production. For want of 
structural steel, many industries are 
being forced to slow down their ex- 
pansion projects. 

As for copper, direct defense needs 
took 10 per cent of the supply six months 
ago. Now they take 18 per cent. By mid- 
1952, the military will be using 27 per 
cent. Copper was critically short even 
before production was interrupted by a 
strike. The Government already has had 
to dip into its stockpile. 

Aluminum, too, will go more and 
more to military uses. Six months ago, 
20 per cent of national output was suf- 
ficient for defense needs. The military 
gets 29 per cent now, and will be get- 
ting 36 per cent by mid-1952. 

Other military buying is on the same 
big scale. But, outside of the basic 
metals, defense demands will cut less 
deeply into civilian supplies. 

Trucks, for example, are being bought 
by the military at a rate of 320,000 a 
year, or 24 out of every 100 produced. 
Still, about a million trucks will be avail- 
able to civilians this year. That will not 
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There’s a Lot Left Over 
After Armed Forces Are Supplied 


(Current annual rates) 























Truck _ Military _ Civilians 
> 320,000} 1 million 
sa 195,000 | 1.1 million 
(long tons) 
Shoes 15 million | 475 million 
(pairs) 
sa" 137 million | 278 million 
(pounds) 
S20 1 million | 9.5 million 
(bales) 
1... a 10 billion | 240 billion 
(pounds) 
=. 2 900 million | 22 billion 
| (pounds) 
[aera 110,000 | 7.5 million 
(short tons) 





be far below the civilian supply of recent 
years. 

Defense agencies are buying 15 per 
cent of the supply of rubber, 10 per 
cent of the leather, 33 per cent of the 
wool, 10 per cent of the cotton. 

For an armed force of 3.5 million, 
representing 2.3 per cent of population, 
the military is buying shoes at a rate of 
15 million pairs a year. That is 3 per 
cent of total supply. The .475 million 
pairs left are enough to provide three 
pairs a year for every civilian. No short- 
age is likely here. 

About 4 per cent of the country’s 
food supply is going to the armed forces. 
That amounts to 10 billion pounds a 
year. The average soldier eats more 
than the average civilian. To give you 
some idea of what it takes to feed the 
men in uniform: 

Military services are buying meat at a 
rate of 900 million pounds a year. They 
are laying in 110,000 tons of sugar. Coffee 
consumption by the armed forces is 
nearly 13 million pounds per month. In 
addition, about 25 million pounds of 
coffee is sold each month through the 
commissaries. 

The military, in the year that ended 
on June 30, bought 2.3 million pounds of 
black pepper, about 14.6 ounces per man 
then in service. 

Out of the 1951 pack, the defense 
agencies are buying nearly 600 million 
pounds of canned fruits and vegetables. 

The Army and Air Force alone, in the 
year that ended in mid-1951, bought 
more than 100 million dozen eggs. They 
consumed 98 million pounds of pork. 

Some other Army and Air Force pur- 
chases during the same year: 17.5 mil- 
lion pairs of cotton shorts, 6.5 million 
pairs of winter drawers, 24 million pairs 
of socks, 16.5 million undershirts. 

Purchases of these “expendable” items 
will be even heavier in the period ahead, 
because there are more men in service 
now. 

Civilians, even so, will continue to 
live fairly comfortably. There is to be no 
shortage of ordinary day-to-day items— 
food, clothing, drugs, essential services. 
For the moment, defense buying is 
merely taking up some of the slack left 
by the summer slump in civilian buying. 
That slump will not last long. Consumer 
demand, fed by big and rising personal 
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Military Needs Go Up and Up 


Defense Share of Metal Output in U. S. 
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incomes, is showing signs of coming to 
life already. 

So supplies of many things will be 
stretched tight. Business will find a 
ready market for just about everything 
it can produce. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, television 
sets, other big consumer items are likely 
to be scarce a few months from novw, 
Waiting lists probably will come back, 
Production of these items is being cut 
back, even more sharply than had been 
anticipated. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, auto. 
mobile producers will be limited to 60 
per cent of the amount of steel they 
used before Korea, and even smaller 
proportions of copper and aluminum. 
Other metal products for consumers will 
get 58 per cent as much steel, 54 per 
cent as much copper, 46 per cent as 
much aluminum as they got before Korea. 

At that, the output of such products 
will continue on a scale that would have 
seemed big just a few years ago. Cut. 
backs will not be comparable to those of 
World War II. Nor will they last as long, 
barring another m>jor war. 

An industrial boom of record propor- 
tions is in the making. That boom may 
not reach peak as quickly as had been 
thought likely, because building of new 
production capacity is being retarded. 
Structural steel and machine tools are 
bottlenecks. But current delays in get- 
ting geared up will merely mean that 
the boom will last that much longer. 

Rearming will be stretched out over 
a longer period. Peak of the defense pro- 
gram, once scheduled for 1952, may not 
come before 1953. It may be 1954 if 
the Government undertakes the addi- 
tional expansion of the Air Force that 
now is being discussed. 

That can mean more of a wait for 
new cars, new television sets, new ap- 
pliances, new homes to come back in 
anything like pre-Korea volume. 

The boom, in effect, is being rationed 
by the shortage of metals. The rise in 
metal output will be slow for at least six 
more months. Only a little more steel 
will be produced in early 1952 than is 
being produced now. Copper supply is 
to be no larger in 1952 than in 1951. 
Aluminum output is to rise about 15 per 
cent in 1952. 

By late 1952, there should be enough 
sheet steel to open the way for a larger 
output of automobiles and other metal 
items for consumers. Manufacturers 
still may be cramped for copper and pos 
sibly aluminum, unless they can find 
other metals to substitute. 

In time, probably by 1953, industry 
will be able once more to fill every- 
body’s shopping list, civilian as well 3 
military. That is the goal of industrys 
big expansion program. 
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CAN DEWEY STOP TAFT IN ‘52? 


Ohioan Will Have Big Edge Unless Foes Unite 


What will Dewey do in 1952? 
The Governor is all out to keep 
the Republican nomination away 
from Taft. 

Eisenhower is the rallying 
point how. But, if Eisenhower 
stays out, the Taft opposition can 
splinter in a dozen ways. 

Problem for Dewey, if that 
happens, is to find a candidate 
who can unite the anti-Taft forces. 


Battle lines for the struggle over the 
next G.O.P. presidential nomination 
now are becoming clear. Unless Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower agrees to make 
the fight, it will be Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio against a scattered oppo- 
sition. And Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, masterminding 
the anti-Taft movement, will be minus 
the single powerful figure that can 
hold his forces together. 

With this prospect in mind, Republi- 
cans are trying to measure the force of 
the drive against Senator Taft if Gen- 


eral Eisenhower should refuse to run. 
All across the country, Taft men and 
anti-Taft men are busy applying gauges 
to party sentiment. Polls taken in differ- 
ent places, and in the same places under 
different auspices, are showing curiously 
mixed results. 

An impartial survey of the situation 
by politicians, however, indicates that 
Senator Taft is far out in front of the 
field as the situation stands 10 months 
before the party’s National Convention. 
Many say that he has the best chance of 
winning a nomination that he has had 
since his first race in 1940, when he was 
swept aside by the surge for the late 
Wendell Willkie 

The forces back of Senator Taft 
either are united or are willing to be 
after a few shakedown votes in con- 
vention. But the opposition is widely 
divided into several factions. At the 
moment, they lack any unifving force. 
And this ‘situation will continue until, 
and unless, General Eisenhower comes 
clearly into the battle. At that point, 
the masterminding of Governor Dewey 
would pay off. The situation might be 
turned upside down. 

As it stands now, Senator Taft is 
expected by his friends to go into Con- 


vention with about 400 delegates in 
sight. This would be 200 fewer than he 
would need to win, in a Convention in 
which there will be 1,199 votes. 

Of the 400 Taft delegates, some 260 
would represent first-line strength avail- 
able to him on the first ballot, or almost 
immediately afterward. This would be a 
little more than the 224 he got on the 
first ballot in 1948, fewer than the 274 
he got on the second ballot. The votes 
would come from Middle Western States 
like Ohio and Indiana, most of the 
Southern States, some of the Border 
States. 

At least 140 of the Senator’s delegates 
would lie in second or third-ballot 
strength, in several instances behind the 
facade of favorite-son candidates. These 
delegates would come to the Conven- 
tion pledged to vote for prominent men 
from their own States until a real show- 
down came. There are likely to be sev- 
eral such delegations from the Middle 
West. One or two of the Southern and 
Border States are likely to divide their 
votes on early ballots and swing to the 
Senator in later voting. This would fol- 
low past patterns. 

Upward of 600 votes, more than 
enough to nominate a candidate, are ex- 
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pected by the politicians to rest in the 
hands of the anti-Taft forces in the early 
ballots. This figure could run as high as 
700 votes. Controlling influences behind 
these delegates would be Governor 
Dewey, Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia, Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, 
and Senator James H. Duff, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Governor Dewey would have a clear 
voice in dictating the course of the 96 
delegates from New York. And his po- 
litical ties still are strong enough in sev- 
eral States for the New York Governor 
to exercise a strong influence over the 
voting of at least 154 other delegates. 

The Governor’s influence must be 
exercised carefully, however. Few, if 
any, among his own close advisers be- 
lieve that Mr. Dewey could swing these 
delegates behind him in a drive for his 














—Dowling in New York Herald-Tribune 


‘CANNERY ROW‘ 


own nomination. He is a twice-beaten 
candidate and the resentments still are 
strong against him in the party. More- 
over, there is bitter opposition to him by 
many partisans for his outspoken support 
of the Democratic Administration’s for- 
eign program. 

Thus, the politicians say, whatever 
Mr. Dewey does must be done gently 
and far behind the scenes. And it can 
be effective only if the delegates are con- 
vinced that Mr. Dewey is not a candi- 
date himself. This seems to be taken 
for granted now by most Republicans. 
Dewey workers who have managed to 
wangle two nominations for him in the 
past now say that they have been re- 
leased to work wholeheartedly for the 
nomination of General Eisenhower and 
that no thought is being given to the 
possibility that the General may refuse 
to run. 
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Mr. Stassen, too, has put his weight 
back of the Eisenhower movement. On 
the first ballot in 1948, Mr. Stassen 
turned up with 157 ballots. He could 
have as riany as 125 in 1952, but this is 
a maximum. His main strength lies in his 
home State of Minnesota and in the 
neighboring States of Iowa, North and 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. But, since 


his move to Pennsylvania as president” 


of that State’s university, his home ties 
have weakened. 

If General Eisenhower removes him- 
self from the field, Mr. Stassen is ex- 
pected to take part in the scramble for 
the nomination. But some politicians say 
that Mr. Stassen will get only token sup- 
port, even from Minnesota, and that 
when the real battle comes he will have 
no control over his delegates. 

Governor Warren, put forward by 
California in 1944 and 1948, and 
shunted into the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in 1948, is preparing to make a 
genuine fight for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1952. The drive for Warren 
delegates is being pushed up and down 
the Pacific Coast and into the Moun- 
tain States. The Governor’s backers ex- 
pect him to have a solid block of dele- 
gates from the. Coast. And he will 
have a strong hand in shaping the nomi- 
nation. 

Thus far, the California Governor has 
not put his weight into the Eisenhower 
movement. He stands in the same wing 
of the party as Governor Dewey and Mr. 
Stassen, but the politicians say that 
Governor Warren is looking for support 
from the East, himself, instead of giv- 
ing it. 

There are strong forces in the party 
against Governor Warren, in spite of 
his repeated election victories in Cali- 
fornia. He is denounced by many Re- 
publicans as too New Dealish. 

Moreover, Governor Warren was on 
the losing ticket in 1948 with Mr. 
Dewey. In several States, including 
West Virginia and Tennessee, Dewey 
and Warren refused to support Repub- 
lican nominees for the Senate and State 
offices. These local candidates thought 
they might have won with some back- 
ing from the national ticket. Now they 
are nursing their resentment. And they 
are to help decide how their State 
delegations vote in the National Con- 
vention. 

Governor Warren is a stubborn fighter. 
He has not yet been persuaded to step 
aside for General Eisenhower, or any- 
one else, and no sudden or easy yield- 
ing of his own candidacy is expected. 
But, win or lose, the Governor can be 
counted in the wing of the party that 
opposes Taft. 

As things stand now, Senator Duff is 
expected to have a fairly firm hand on 


the 70 votes from Pennsylvania, whether 
they are pledged to him or to another 
favorite-son candidate. The Senator jis 
working actively for Eisenhower. 

Politicians say that States are tum- 
ing, in unusually large number, toward 
the favorite-son device for the 1959 
Convention. It often is used when State 
political leaders want to keep their 
delegates out of the line of fire until 
they can guess which way the battle 
is going. 

At least 299 delegates appear likely to 
be bound to favorite-son candidates, 
This may involve big bundles of dele- 
gates in such States as Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Nebraska and 
elsewhere. 

It could inject into the Convention 
the names of such men as_ Sena- 
tors Leverett Saltonstall and Henry 




















—Costello in Albany Knickerbocker News 


‘AIN'T NECESSARILY SO?’ 


Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts; 
Everett Dirksen, of Illinois; Kenneth 
Wherry, of Nebraska, and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Some of these delegates 
would fall to Senator Taft’s side in the 
final showdown. 

But at least half of them would fall to 
the opposition. 

The net result is that Governor Dewey, 
in piecing together the “stop Taft” move- 
ment, now has a slight edge over the 
Ohio Senator in the number of dele- 
gates to work with. 

Mr. Dewey’s biggest problem is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. He thinks he can stop 
the Senator with the General. But, if the 
General should refuse to run, Mr. 
Dewey’s opposition forces will be broken 
into half a dozen separate camps, none 
able to dominate the Convention. And 
Mr. Taft will remain the dominant 
figure. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common— Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are important factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The Submarine Truck? No! True, it’s out of place 
in a swimming pool... but hundreds of its parts were 
produced with the help of Norton grinding wheels and 
machines and Behr-Manning abrasive products. 


The Tile Floor? No! Both the curb and mosaic 
tiles are Norton floor products . . . unique because they 
are made non-slip, even when wet, by ALUNDUM abrasive. 
And, like many other tiles, they. were fired in kilns 
lined with Norton refractories. 

The Gasoline in the Pump? No! As it passed 
through the refinery on its journey from oil well to you, 
Norton high temperature refractories and catalyst sup- 
ports were important quality factors. 


The Football? No! Many vital operations in the 
manufacture of leather require Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. For instance, drums wound with 
Behr-Manning coated abrasives condition the grain 
before coloring — rough the surfaces for secure cementing. 


The stranger in the picture is the cobweb. Remem- 
ber, the manufacture of any man-made product... . 
whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceramics, 
or plastics . . . is dependent upon abrasives, abrasive 
products, refractories, or grinding machines that bear such 
well-known trade-marks as Norton and Behr-Manning 
... the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives anc 


abrasive products. z= 














(NORTON) $ (Qlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES *® GRINDING WHEELS * REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES * NON-SLIP FLOORS 





BEHR-MANNING 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ® OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 

















Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


Discovers foolproof key number system 


Our 10 years’ experience with keyed ad- 


-vertisements pulling better than 60,000 


inquiries has proved that there are better 
systems than the use of conventional 
keys. For example, many prospects could 
decipher ‘“‘Dept. P.M.1041” as Popular 
Mechanics October 1941, and for one 
reason or another failed to use it. But 
since we started using our Post Office 
box number prefixed with the letters of 
the alphabet for 27 different magazines, 
more than 90% of our prospects have 
carefully used our keyed addresses. Ap- 
parently most folks figure that a “P.O.” 
means you get your mail in a special 
way requiring the number (and in our 
case, this includes the all-important key). 


R. S. Robinson, Advertising Manager, 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Label idea increases sales 


Sales letters asking for an order often 
produce startling results when an un- 
usual approach, or a ‘‘gadget’’ is used. 
But the announcement of our new year- 
book proved there are other ways, too. 
Instead of making out the mailing label 
for each book after we received an order, 
addressed \abels were attached to all sales 
letters. To place an order the recipient 
simply returned the label. The psycho- 
logical reaction to this device proved far 
more effective than the usual return post- 
card. It was also helpful in cases where 
our mailing list specified companies, but 
not individuals. The person ordering a 
book added his name to the label, auto- 
matically improving our mailing list. 
Gordon Fyfe, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Haunt them —or help them ? 


We haunted them. Yes, when we at radio 
station WBBM reviewed our direct mail 
advertising of the past few years, a 
“sameness” was found about it char- 
acteristic of the efforts of almost every 
other station in the country. They —and 
we—haunted everyone with talk about 
ourselves. Could something different be 





advertisers and buyers of printing 


Bits, 
pat 
Whang, 








done? We hope the solution is our new 
monthly newsletter mailing. A digest of 
the current news from trade publications 
and other sources, designed as a “‘ser- 
vice’ to our busy agency and advertiser 
friends. True, we get in a few plugs for 
WBBM, but at the same time, we believe 
we're helping those on our mailing list. 








And although we've never been able to 
measure the effectiveness of any direct 
mail advertising, we've also never had 
anyone thank us for it—until now. 


David Kimble, 
Station WBBM, Chicago, Ill. 





Do you have an item of interest? 

Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 
All items become the Ns 
property of Kimberly- ary 
Clark. For each pub- . 
lished item, a $50 De- 
fense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of similar con- 
tributions, only the 
first received will be 
eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 
122, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 





* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember—you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printing jobs—at less cost, with 
less waste—when they’re done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sco wsconsn 


@y. w. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 8 CAN. 
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Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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ltaly Looks Prosperous But Isn‘t 


Underneath Are Poverty, Peril of Communism 


Italy's De Gasperi is bringing 
plenty of troubles to Washington. 
His country looks good, but it is 
in critical need. 

Too many people is the No. 1 
problem. Despite U. S. aid, unem- 
ployment hangs on. It's a fertile 
seed bed for Communism. 

Political unrest, a shaky econ- 
omy make Italy a weak spot in 
Western Europe’s defense line 
against Russia. 

ROME 


Italy now is to ask the U. S. for 
more help. In spite of 2.5 billion dol- 
lars in American aid during and since 
World War II, this country is politi- 
cally shaky and still is plagued by hav- 
ing too many people and too few jobs. 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi, visiting 
Washington late this month, wants more 
dollars, but he is seeking other kinds of 
help, too. He would like to have the U. S. 
fnd homes abroad for surplus Italians. 
He wants to create jobs by getting de- 
fense contracts for Italian factories. Most 
of all, he will try to get back the part of 
Trieste that was Italian before the war 
and to arrange for a revision of Italy’s 
peace treaty. 

Sore points with all Italians are 
Trieste and the peace treaty. Cormmu- 
nists and Fascists are using these issues 
to stir up trouble for the Premier’s un- 
steady Government. With a new peace 
treaty along the softer lines of the one 
given to Japan, Premier de Gasperi 
feels he could come home and shore up 
his administration. Removal of treaty 
limits on military strength, if he gets it, 
will enable him to put some of the job- 
less into the armed forces. 

Strong arguments travel with the 
Premier to Washington. The U. S. is 
banking on Italy as a bulwark against 
Communism. Yet the Communists are 
more powerful here than in any other 
country in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. And there are plenty of 
troubles for them to exploit, even though 
the observer here finds conditions look- 
ing pretty good at first glance. 

Compared with nearby Yugoslavia, 
this country seems almost a_ paradise. 

he people in the cities look well 
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dressed. Streets are clean and filled with 
motorcycles, automobiles and motor 
scooters. Production, on the whole, is 
higher than in prewar years. The chem- 


- ical industry is booming as the result of 


new developments of natural gas in the 
Po River Valley. 

The middle class, new since World 
War II, is making money. By old stand- 
ards, earnings are good in trades and 
services. Jobs are being created in Rome 
by the expanding movie industry, avia- 
tion, radio, the tourist trade. 


ROMAN STREET SCENE . . . SCOOTERS FOR COMMUTERS 


unemployment fluctuates -between 1.7 
and 2.1 million persons, depending on 
the season. Besides, there are about 2 
million unnecessary workers in factories 
and on farms. Some Italians take season- 
al jobs abroad, mainly in Switzerland, 
but this makes only a small erasure from 
the roll of jobless. 

Emigration is being pushed to relieve 
this pressure of population. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela have taken tens 
of thousands of Italians since the war. 
Biggest outlet for surplus people right 





—Black Star 


. . - in the suburbs things don‘t look so carefree 


Grinding poverty lies behind Italy’s 
happy and carefree front. About 2 mil- 
lion people are permanently without 
jobs. Many a person who appears styl- 
ish is wearing the only clothes he owns. 
People in big areas of the South never 
have enough to eat and can’t dress de- 
cently. Rome’s suburbs on the left bank 
of the Tiber are filled with misery. 

White-collar workers and members 
of the lower clergy can’t get along on 
earnings far smaller than those made by 
manual workers. Old people, their life 
savings wiped out in the financial up- 
heaval following the fall of Fascism, 
don’t know where to turn for support. 

Overpopulation is Italy's biggest 
trouble, and the numbers go on increas- 
ing. Births exceed deaths by about 400,- 
000 a vear. The labor force gains about 
200,000 persons annually. Registered 


now is Australia. Still, in spite of all the 
Italians can do to step up emigration, 
only about 110,000 people are leaving 
the country this year—barely one fourth 
enough to balance population growth. 

Lack of housing is another hardship 
that makes ammunition for the Com- 
munists: Builders are discouraged: 
Rents, controlled by the Government, 
are 13 times the prewar figure, but con- 
struction costs are 63 times what they 
used to be. Mortgage financing costs 
about 14 per cent a year. 

Private building of housing for rent, 
thus, has dried up. Government-fi- 
nanced building doesn’t meet the de- 
mand. Only 156,333 rooms of housing 
were built last year, as against a need 
for at least 3.8 million rooms. The Gov- 
ernment is letting rent ceilings rise 
somewhat, but there is no prospect that 
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ITALY 
the gulf between building costs and 
rents will be bridged any time soon. 

High labor costs handicap manufac- 
turing, which Italians bank upon to earn 
export dollars. Although wages are mod- 
erate, trade unions and local officials 
keep pressing manufacturers to hire 
workers they don’t really need. That 
makes Italian exports more expensive 
than those from France and Germany. 

In spite of high labor costs, Italian 
manufacturers are in a fairly good posi- 
tion to get business now because they 
have few unfilled orders. That means 
they can promise quick delivery in the 
greedy export market. It’s uncertain, 
however, how much of that market they 
can hold when competition gets back on 
a price basis. 

Broad remedy is being tried in the 
South, where conditions are worst. Much 
of the land there is in feudal estates. 
Owners live in Rome, on the Riviera or 
abroad, and few of them are interested 
in modern methods or the welfare of 
their employes. 

Land reform is going forward in the 
Government’s 10-year program to bring 
Southern Italy into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Cost of this program is estimated at 
156 million dollars a year, and some of 
the money is to come from “counterpart” 
funds—payments from Italians to their 
Government for Marshall Plan goods. 

Under this program, big estates are 
to be taken over and divided among ten- 
ants and sharecroppers. Roads, schools 
and villages are to be built. Wet land is 
to be drained. Land that is too dry or 
too sterile to raise grain will be turned 
into pastures or olive orchards. Soil con- 
servation and o’her modern methods are 
to be introduced. The Government is to 
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. . . SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 
too many people, not enough land 
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provide the farmers with the necessary 
tools, buildings and services. 

A start on this program can be seen 
in Calabria, down at the toe of the Ital- 
ian boot. There 7,500 acres of land have 
been redistributed among 800 families. 
These farmers are busy improving their 
land. They are terracing slopes, digging 
drainage ditches, grafting shoots from 
cultivated olives to wild trees. Another 
75,000 acres is about to be divided up 
in Calabria. 

Goal of the 10-year plan is to ac- 
quire 3,750,000 acres from 8,000 estate 
owners and parcel it out among 250,000 
families. In addition to Calabria, the 
program is mapped out for Lucania, 





ITALY . . 


. THE POSTWAR MIDDLE CLASS 


La Sila, Apulia, Tuscany, Latium, the 
Po Delta, Fucino and Sardinia. 

Threatening troubles probably can 
be staved off in applying the program 
now outlined, but may well close in if a 
further push is attempted. Already land 
reform is becoming a touchy issue. Neo- 
Fascists and Monarchists are rising to 
defend the land owners. The land 
issue may cause a division even in 
Premier de Gasperis own Christian 
Democratic Party, the principal oppo- 
nent of Fascism and Communism. 

Communists are a formidable force. 
Party members and fellow travelers cast 
37 per cent of the votes in the local elec. 
tions last April. Their main strength is in 
the industrial areas of the North and the 
rich farming regions of Tuscany and 
Emilia. Well-to-do farmers in these re- 
gions habitually oppose any regime that 
is in power. 

Christian Democrats have their own 
internal crisis, brewing since April. 
Right and left wings are pulling apart, 
each seeking more influence. Premier 
de Gasperi, hoping to hold the party to- 
gether, is following a course a little to 
the left of center. His job is to keep the 
support of well-off rightists, principal 
source of party funds, without losing the 
people of the towns and villages who 
provide most of the party’s votes. 

Prospect is that Premier de Gasperi 
will be able to hold his party together 
and keep the upper hand over the Com- 
munists if he brings back enough help 
from Washington. Even with American 
aid, however, Italy’s problems will not 
be solved overnight. If conditions get 
much worse, the largest Communist Par- 
ty outside the Iron Curtain will be on 
hand to try to take over the country. 





. new jobs, good earnings, better standards 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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War is notorious for wasting lives, money and 
materials, but, it is also responsible, at times and in 
a somewhat indirect way, for progress in scientific 
and practical matters that eventually are turned to 
valuable peace-time applications. A few such by- 
products are rather widely known; atomic energy, 
for example. Recently there has come to Revere’s 
attention an instance that is much less important 
and spectacular but which is worth discussing. It 
might be called “the case of a case.” 

During the war, one of Revere’s customers made 
4.5 howitzer cases out of cartridge brass. The case 
was 334 inches high, with an 
outside diameter of 434 inches. 
The walls were thin, and the 
base thick. Integral with the 
base was a heavy flange, 1% inch 
thick. Inside, the base was 4 
inch thick. Since the case had to 
be a single piece of brass, the 
flange had to be generated by 
flowing the metal from the base 
after the preliminary cupping 
operations. Many problems 
were solved in the successful 
production of this case, in con- 
nection with the metal, tools, lubricants and pro- 
duction controls. This particular firm developed pro- 
cedures that were somewhat unusual, which speeded 
production, realized economies, yet met strict speci- 
fications. 

After the war, this Revere customer was asked by 
a clock company if it could cold-form clock cases 
out of brass, the purpose being to replace a heavy 
casting with a lighter stamping. Drawings of the 
clock case showed its dimensions to be close to those 
of the howitzer case, and in other respects the simi- 
larities between the two were striking. The most im- 
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portant difference was that the large radius on 
the inside of the howitzer cases was not permis- 
sible for the clock, because of the space required 
for the works. 

In order to provide a thinner base, and one that 
was flat both inside and outside, only a few manufac- 
turing changes had to be made. The knowledge ac- 
quired during the war was applied. The bottom 
design was achieved by squaring the case to the 
exact height, providing the bottom knockout with 
exactly the correct amount of spring tension in the 
restrike, and carefully governing the pressure and 
speed of press travel. If this 
sounds complicated to the aver- 
age reader, it was simple to the 
men who had made millions of 
cases for war. They coordinated 
all the factors, produced perfect 
clock cases, and thus provided 
another example of the adapta- 
tion of a war product to a peace- 
ful use. The case is handsome, 
accurate in all dimensions, and 
costs only about a third as much 
as the previous case, which 
was a machined casting. 

Let us hope there’s not another world war, but if 
there is, remember that suppliers in all lines will 
learn something new. And do not forget that the 
firms from whom you now buy, no matter what 
it is, may have new knowledge that may save ma- 
terials and reduce costs, in these days when it is 
so important to do both. Inquire of them what 
they can do for you that is new. Instead of 
merely duplicating previous orders, ask your sup- 
pliers what they have, or know, that could be of 
value to you. The results may surprise you very 
pleasantly indeed. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: f : 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Corporation taxes 


affect you. too! 





1. Most of us figure that corporation 
taxes are someone else’s problem. Maybe 
that’s because we never pay them direct- 
ly. Actually, we all pay some corporation 
taxes indirectly—in the price of things 
we buy. But there’s more involved in 
corporation taxes than just paying them. 
Here’s an example: 


* Sources 


OF 


2. The average U.S. automobile uses 648 
gallons of gasoline per year. So for each 
new car that is added to the American 
total, some American oil company has 
to invest about $521 in new facilities.* 
It takes about that much in producing, 
refining and distributing equipment to 
supply the additional gasoline. 





4. At Union Oil, for example, we plan to 
spend $60 million in refinery improve- 
ments alone during the next 4 years. For 
our economists estimate that we will 
need 23% more capacity by 1960 to meet 
our customers’ needs. But here’s the rub: 
Traditionally, about 80% of American oil 
companies’ expansion has been financed 
out of profits. 


5. Today those profits are being taxed 
at such a high rate, this expansion may 
be seriously curtailed. In fact, it might 
be slowing down already. Certainly, if 
taxes are raised much higher, two things 
will happen: (1) There won’t be enough 
profits left to finance additional facili- 
ties; (2) the earnings of oil companies— 
and all U.S. corporations—won’t be high 
enough to attract new capital for the 
purpose. 


3. If we added only 2 or 3 cars to our 
American total each year this wouldn’t 
present any problem. But last year we 
added almost 3 million. Naturally the oil 
companies, big and little, are always 
happy to build the new facilities that 
these new customers require. For it 
means new business. 


.1.C., ‘Report on Supply and Demand of Oil Products in 1951’’ 
A. P.L., “Petroleum Facts and Figures,’’ 1950 





6. Without either profits 07 new capital, 
expansion of all U.S. corporations will 
simply have to stop. If that happens the 
whole nation’s economic growth will be 
stunted—and your standard of living 
(along with everyone else’s) will steadily 
decline. So corporation taxes aren’t just 
‘someone else’s problem.’’ They affect 
each individual in the nation too. 


UNION OFL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPCRATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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Widows’ Pensions: A Hodge-Podge 


Some High, Some Low, but It Wasn‘t Planned 


Congress, checking into pen- 
sion rights of widows, finds a 
jumble of systems and benefits. 

Widow of a general killed in 
action gets $75 a month. But the 
widow of a Reservist may be en- 
titled to $200 or more. 

It's the same in and out of 
Government. Often a Social Se- 
curity check is all a surviving wife 
can count on. 


Pensions for widows in this country 
are rapidly becoming a confused, pat- 
ternless tangle. More and more, how- 
ever, the widow’s plight is attracting 
the attention of Congress. 

Injustices and inequities turn up 
everywhere in the complex assortment 
of pension plans operated by Govern- 
ment and by private business. One wid- 
ow may receive a pittance or nothing at 
all. Another may be entitled to hun- 
dreds of dollars a month for as long as 
she lives. 

The widow of the lowliest apprentice 
seaman gets exactly as much as the 
widow of an admiral. The widow of a 
captain in the regular Air Force, as the 
chart on page 26 shows, receives only a 
fraction of the pension granted to the 
widow of a captain in the Air Force Re- 
serve. For pension purposes, some 
branches of the’ armed forces are con- 
sidered at peace while others are con- 
sidered at war. 

Congress now is beginning to show 
concern over some of the inequities, 
to take an interest in pension problems 
that touch vitally upon the happiness 
and security of millions of people. Pen- 
sions for railroad workers and_ their 
widows and for members of the military 
services and their survivors already are 
under review. 

Thus, with increasing frequency, the 
question comes up of just what a woman 
can expect in the way of a pension after 
her husband dies. And for that, there 
is no single, easy answer. 

Pensions vary in amount and duration. 
Some are delayed until the widow be- 
comes 65. Some of the pensions start as 
soon as the husband dies, regardless of 
the wife’s age. Widows without children 
frequently are denied pensions where 
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widows with minor children receive 
them. 

Widows of men killed at work 
can depend upon some sort of pension. 
But there is a vast difference in pension 
ranges. The widow of a Government 
employe killed on the job may get as 
much as $525 a month for the remainder 
of her life, starting at the time of her 
husband’s death. But the widow of a 
man killed in his work in private in- 


—Harris & Ewing 
ARLINGTON: IN HONORED GLORY 
... for the widows—injustices, inequities 


dustry might receive as little as $6.30 a 
week in the District of Columbia or as 
much as $80.77 in Arizona. 

These differences turn up as a result 
of a great variety of pension benefits 
offered under federal and State work- 
men’s compensation laws. A widow on 
the Virginia side of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
for example is able to collect from $6 
to $20 a week, up to a limit of $6,600 
if her husband’s death was due to his 
job. Under similar circumstances, an- 
other widow just across the line in 
Tennessee can draw $10 to $25 weekly, 
up to a total of $7,500. 

Pensions for widows of service- 
men who die while on active duty ap- 
pear to discriminate against the older 
woman whose husband has made a career 
of military service. The widow of a 
general killed in Korea gets the same $75 
a month as the widow of a private. At 
her age, furthermore, the general's 


widow probably has a smaller chance 
of remarrying someone who can support 
her or of getting employment if she 
needs it. In peacetime, the widows all 
down the line get only $60. And all 
payments stop upon remarriage. 

Military pensions discriminate perhaps 
even more in favor of Army and Air 
Force Reservists. Their widows are 
favored over all others. The Government 
it develops, considers for pension pur- 
poses that there is both war and peace 
in Korea. 

That means that widows of most serv- 
icemen killed in Korea get a pension of 
$75 instead of the peacetime rate of 
$60. 

Army and Air Force Reservists, how- 
ever, are held to be serving under 
peacetime conditions, even though they 
are fighting in Korea. That makes their 
widows eligible for much higher pen- 
sions under the Federal Workmen's Com- - 
pensation law. For technical reasons, 
widows of Navy, Marine and Coast 
Guard Reservists are denied that eligi- 
bility, along with widows of men in all 
the regular armed forces. 

A situation like this, therefore, be- 
comes possible: 

A Reserve Army captain, a Na- 
tional Guard captain and a Marine 
captain are killed by the same shell 
burst in a foxhole in Korea. Each 
has drawn pay and allowances of 
about $475 a month. The widow of 
the Army Reserve captain gets a 
pension of more than $213 a month 
—45 per cent of his pay and allow- 
ances. But the widows of the Na- 
tional Guard and Marine captains 
receive only $75 a month. 

If a veteran of any rank or service 
dies after retirement or discharge, from 
causes unrelated to his service, the wid- 
ow gets no pension if her income from 
other sources is $1,000 or more a year. 
But she is entitled to $42 a month if her 
income is below the $1,000 level. 

Congress now has under consider- 
ation legislation that will allow military 
men, on active duty or retired, to finance 
higher pensions for widows out of their 
pay. Under this plan, the widow of a 
private who was killed on _ active 
duty would get an additional $20.63 a 
month, the widow of a general an extra 
$238.69. 

Railroad workers and their sur- 
vivors are to get higher pensions, too, 
under another bill awaiting congressional 
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Federal Pensions 
That Go to Widows 


HUSBAND’S SURVIVOR’S 
WIDOW OF: MONTHLY MONTHLY PENSION 
PAY Young —o Old Widow 
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Admiral killed in action $1,338.08 $75 
Private killed in action 140.60 75 
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Congressman 1,041.67 


(death unrelated to his job) 


Congressman 1,041.67 525 


(death related to his job) 
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attention. One proposal is to increase 
widows’ pensions by one third. 

As things stand now, men employed 
on the railroads feel they are not get- 
ting fair treatment under their pension 
programs: Both a railroad brakeman and 
a shoe salesman now are required to 
contribute to pension plans operating 
under the wing of the U.S. Government, 
But the brakeman pays in four times as 
much of his salary as does the salesman. 


Yet, if the two men die tomorrow, leav- | 


ing wives who are 65 or older, monthly 
payments to the salesman’s widow will 
be one and a half times as large as 
those to the brakeman’s widow. 

Social Security pensions are to re- 
main the only pensions that millions of 
Americans will receive. A widow with- 
out any dependents starts drawing her 
Social Security payments at 65. The larg- 
est pension for which she can qualify 
is $60 a month. 

Pension programs now springing up in 
private industry are designed for the 
most part to supplement to Social Se- 
curity program. As a rule, they provide 
no separate pensions for widows of their 
retired employes. 

Career employes of the United 
States Government have a still different 
pension system of their own, completely 
outside the Social Security plan. The size 
of pensions is related to the size of 
salaries and to length of service. 

A Government clerk who made $3,000 
a year in the best five of his 10 years 
of employment could provide for a pen- 
sion of $22.92 monthly for his widow. 
A Cabinet officer, whose yearly pay is 
$22,500, might make arrangements for 
his widow to receive a pension of $281 
a month. In either case, the widow starts 
to get the pension when she is 50 years 
old. 

Special pension plans, in addition, 
take care of widows of maritime workers 
—longshoremen and harbor workers in 
U.S. waters—who are killed on the job. 
Widows receive from $6.30 to $18.38 a 
week. Widows of men killed while en- 
ployed on emergency relief projects dur- 
ing the depression of the 30s are get: 
ting up to $75 a month. 

Still different pension plans look out 
for widows of civilian employes of firms 
having defense contracts on island bases, 
for widows of wartime civil-defense 
workers, for civilians killed by the enemy 
or who died in internment. 

All in all, pension plans in the U.S. 
are vast and varied, lacking any definite 
order or system. Often what the widow 
receives bears no relation to what she 
needs or what her husband earned. But 
here and there in Congress sentiment is 
stirring to make some changes, to Ie 
move inequities, and to lighten the load 
of women left alone in the world. 
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Iron ore—basic ingredient of steel—comes 
from National’s own mines 


Iron ore is the fundamental ingredient in the composition of steel. A con- 
tinuing supply of the right grades of ore is essential to large-volume 
steel production. 

Hanna Iron Ore Company is the ore producing division of National Steel. 
It owns extensive iron ore properties and operates large mines in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. From them, a steady supply of this 
vital raw material flows into the furnaces of National Steel. 


And, to insure an abundant supply of this basic steel-making material in 
future years, National Steel is participating in the development of the 
great new iron ore field in Labrador-Quebec which is estimated to contain 
more than 400 million tons of high-grade ore. 


Hanna Iron Ore Company is one of the principal subsidiaries which 
comprise National’s completely integrated operations . . . make National 
Steel one of America’s largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SER. NG AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
'argest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vit- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Kecently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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Key to better engineering 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ENGINES. 
Following 25,000-mile test runs at the 
GM Proving Ground, engines in GM 
and competitive cars are torn down 
for study by research chemists. Here 


We go from A™:to £5 
to give you better cars! 





Zj Key to better manufacturing 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COLOR. Putting a fin- 
ish on a car once took as long as 30 days. Now 
at takes only 6 hours. This is typical of GM 
skill mm improving matenals and processes to 
bring about low prices It took knowledge of 
the chemistry of finishes—plus special produc- 
tion methods such as controlled drying (one 
example shown above). And the chemist’s work 
goes on, to produce better finishes. 


f Key to better research 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FUELS. Important in 
research’s power program is this miniature oil 
still that produces special fuels for engine 
studies These studies began years ago to con- 
trol knock in engines, led to the discovery of 
Ethyl gasoline. Out of this work at GM—and in 
the petroleum industry—comes knowledge that 
will make possible still better engines, 


a precision balance measures carbon 
deposit on valves to the minute frac- 
tion of a gram. These studies aid the 
design of new high-compression 
engines that run more smoothly for 
longer periods. 





ODERN chemistry plays a big part in 
M creating the greater values you find 
in all General Motors cars and trucks. 

In making each one, hundreds of chemi- 
cals are used, from aluminum sulphate 
(Al,(SO4)3) to zine sulphide (ZnS)— 
including a pinch of tungsten, a pound of 
antimony and a good ton or more of steel. 
So chemists and chemical engineers have 
long been key men in GM Research and 
Engineering, and in production, too. 
Their experiments have fostered many 
advances—more lustrous finishes, more 
durable fabrics, more rugged metals, more 
efficient engines, higher octane fuels. 

In fact, every part of a GM car is better 
than it was yesterday, thanks, in no small 
part, to the chemist. And who knows 
what will come out of today’s test tubes 
to give you still better cars, trucks and 
military vehicles tomorrow? 






YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 
THE KEY TOA 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK e CADILLAC «¢ BODY 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


BY FISHER e GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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SPEEDIER BOMBERS: A PREVIEW 


More Jet Planes on Way—Atom Power Next 


The “Buck Rogers’ bombers 


are already here. Atomic-engine 


warplane is only one of the new 
types Planned for the U.S. 
arsenal. 

Jet bombers are in production. 
Bigger models with the speed of 
sound and a range of 10,000 
miles are due soon. 

Airmen see a day when U. S. 
planes can take off, girdle the 
globe, hit any target in the world 
and return home nonstop. 


High-speed bombers powered by 
atomic energy now are set to go, their 
biggest design problems solved and 
production contracts let. But atom 
power for bombers is only one of the 
radical changes planned for U.S. in 
the air. Others are due sooner. 

New models of U.S. bombers planned, 
with contracts firmly set, range from 
short-haul, all-jet atom bombers to giant 
10,000-mile jet planes, to the nuclear- 
powered bombers. Together, they give 
this preview of progressively bigger 
bombers now scheduled to replace the 
big, slow B-36 in U.S. arsenals: 

Medium jet bombers, already in 
large-scale production, are to provide 
the first basie change in U.S. bomber 
types. Pilots now are being trained in 
the use of that model, the Boeing B-47, 
with contracts let to Douglas and Lock- 
heed for increased mass production. 
This is the plane, carrying atom bombs, 
that will be used most in bombing Rus- 
sia if all-out war strikes in 1952 or 1953. 

Powered by six jet engines and with 
swept-back wings, it is far faster than 
the bigger B-36. It has averaged 607 
miles an hour on a 2,290-mile cross- 
country flight and can travel at close to 
the speed of sound. Its range, however, 
is limited. Without refueling, it can 
strike targets only little more than 1,000 
miles away. That’s the distance to Mos- 
cow from airfields in Turkey. But tests 
show the B-47 can be refueled in the air 
with tanker planes based near enemy 
borders, thereby greatly increasing its 
range if overseas bases are available. 
Heavy jet bombers are next in 
line, with production begun but no fin- 
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—Consolidated Vultee 

ATOMIC WARBIRD: Five years from now 
the nation may have its first atom- 
powered bomber as the result of secret 
work to be done by Consolidated Vultee 
and General Electric. The former, 
maker of the B-36, will engineer the air 
frame; the latter, researcher in jet en- 
gines, will design the atomic engine. 

















—General Electric 


ished aircraft yet ready for testing. Con- 
tracts for this later model, the Boeing 
B-52, provide for delivery of the first air- 
craft this autumn, with sizable production 
scheduled to start in 1952. It’s to be 
about as big as the B-36 and has eight 
jet engines. Speed will be up to about 
the speed of sound and the plane will be 
able to carry one or more atom bombs. 

But the big advantage of this coming 
B-52 will be in its range. It will be able 
to strike any target in Russia or Europe 
from existing American bases. This is the 
plane that, judging by contracts let, will 
be assigned the big bombing missions if 
World War III should break out in 1954, 
55 or '56. 

Atom-powered bombers, how- 
ever, are scheduled to get into production 


in the meantime. These planes, expected 
to be ready for use in about five years, 
are likely to fly faster than the speed of 
sound and travel around the world with- 
out refueling. There is, in theory, no real 
limit to their altitude, speed or range, 
except the’ human limitations of their 
crews. Contracts have been let for de- 
velopment of the nuclear aircraft engine 
by General Electric, for construction of 
the aircraft itself by Consolidated Vultee. 

Just how a nuclear-powered bomber 
will operate, what it will look like, and 
what it can do are far from clear at this 
time. But speculation by qualified en- 
gineers points to these answers: 

In appearance, the revolutionary new 
bomber is expected to be not much dif- 
ferent from the B-60, an all-jet bomber 
now being developed by Consolidated 
Vultee similar in size and shape to its 
big B-36. It is certain to have swept-back 
wings. It must be large, to house an 
atomic reactor and a heavy shielding 
container for its radioactive engine. But, 
with the development recently of lighter 
shielding materials, it may net have to 
be larger than the B-36. 

How it will work, in turn, depends 
on basic decisions not yet revealed pub- 
licly. An atomic engine in the hull of the 
bomber probably will transmit power to 
several motors located in its wings. But 
these motors could be either a modified 
propeller type or a jet type. Jets would 
provide more speed, propellers more 
safety. In a jet chamber, molten metal 
piped through from the atomic reactor 
could drive the plane by producing in- 
tense heat, but the problem would be 
to prevent transfer of radioactivity to the 
exhaust gases in the process. 

What it can do, when completed, is 
more certain. On a pound or two of fuel, 
it can carry one or several atom bombs 
from a base deep inside the U.S. to any 
targets in Asia or. Europe, then return to 
home base or any other base in the 
world. In the process, it will fly high up 
out of sight in the stratosphere, traveling 
almost without noise at speeds faster 
than sound. It will require no bases over- 
seas. It cannot be shot down, at that 
height and speed, by any plane or gun 
now known to be in existence. 

That’s the outlook now for drastic 
change in this country’s bomber force, to 
be accomplished in three stages over the 
coming decade. It is based, for the first 
time, not on wishful planning but on firm 
contracts—set, signed and delivered. 
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VENEZUELA: NEW MINERAL EMPIRE 


U.S. industry, searching for 
raw materials, is finding good 
hunting in Venezuela. The coun- 
try abounds in untapped riches. 

Oil is only part of it..lron ore, 
manganese, other minerals are 
available as new supply sources. 

Development is well under 
way now. It is to grow rapidly 
as U. S. turns to Latin America to 
supplement its own resources. 


CIUDAD BOLIVAR, VENEZUELA 

An empire in minerals is beginning 
to open here to feed the growing de- 
mand of American industry for raw 
materials. Riches of untold value lie 
in the lower valley of Venezuela's Ori- 
noco River, where huge development 
projects are under way or planned. 

Oil to replace that of Iran can be 
found in the vast proved reserves of this 


Drive for Iron, Oil, 


area. Venezuela already is second only 
to the U.S. as a producer of crude oil. 
Iron ore of highest grade to fill in as the 
ore of the rich Mesabi Range in Minne- 
sota is exhausted has started to move to 
U.S. steel mills. Manganese to help re- 
place that of Russia is being located. 

From the natural gas of the oil fields 
and from water power that can be de- 
veloped on tributaries of the Orinoco 
can come the cheap fuel that is interest- 
ing the aluminum industry, which is 
looking to Eastern Venezuela as the site 
for new smelters. 

It is in Venezuela that the largest de- 
velopment projects are centering as 
U.S. industry looks to Latin America for 
raw materials. Here the political climate 
is fairly satisfactory to. investors. Private 
capital gets a welcome when it offers an 
attractive return to the Government. 

Until recently, Venezuela has been 
known mainly as a great producer of oil. 
Given a little time, it can expand oil 
output to take over the losses resulting 
from trouble in Iran. Daily output of 
close to 1.7 million barrels is two and a 


Where Venezuela Is Finding More Riches 
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Aluminum, Manganese 





half times Iran’s peak production and 


about a third that of the U.S. 


Oil reserves still untapped are im. 
mense, and the Government is planning 
to grant new concessions. More and 
more of the output is coming from new 
fields lying in the Orinoco oil and gas 
basin, in Eastern Venezuela. The map 
gives you an idea of the resources of the 
lower Orinoco Valley and of develop. 
ments under way or planned. 

Iron-ore development is to make this 
valley a big source of raw material for 
the U.S. steel industry. Reserves of ore 
are estimated at close to 2 billion tons, 

The first American steel company to 
exploit Venezuela’s ore has started ship. 
ments from deposits at El Pao to the 
U.S. The company has built roads, a 
railway, ports and three modern towns, 
It operates barges from Palua, on the 
Orinoco, to a brand-new port, Puerto de 
Hierro. There ore is transferred to big 
ships for the trip to Sparrows Point, Md, 

Small initially, shipments of El Pao 
ore are expanding. Full production is to 
be about 2 million tons a year. 

A bigger development is about to get 
under way at Cerro Bolivar. Steel men 
say this mountain will yield about a 
much ore as the famous Hull-Rust-Ma- 
honing mine near Hibbing, Minn. To 
get this ore out, an American company 
is preparing to build a 91-mile railway, 
two towns and port works, _ besides 
dredging parts of the Orinoco. The aim 
is to have Cerro Bolivar ore moving to 
U.S. mills in 1953. 

Half a dozen other American com- 
panies would like to get concessions on 
Orinoco Valley ore. Meanwhile the Vene- 
zuelan Government is plugging for es 
tablishment of a plant to use natural gas 
in making iron and steel. 

Water-power resources of this are 
are large and untouched. Studies of the 
Caroni, a big river flowing into the Or: 
noco, show that 300,000 kilowatts can 
be generated at falls near its mouth. 01 
a 30-mile stretch there is a potential o 
1 million kilowatts, or about twice the 
capacity at Bonneville Dam. Aluminum 
companies from the U.S., Canada and 
the Netherlands are interested in built: 
ing smelters to use this power. 

Manganese and bauxite deposits 0 
undetermined value lie in the Orinoco 
Valley, and there are diamonds in the 
upper reaches of the Caroni. As yet, n 
body knows the full extent of the riches 
of Eastern Venezuela. 
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NEW, TELEGRAPH 
RATES 
mean Bigger values for Everyone... 
MORE WORDS FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Here’s what revised Western 
Union rates offer you now! Read 
what business and personal 

users can get from liberal new word 
allowances. 
























. P. MARSHALL, paesioeny 


MO 5 WorOS 


| TO START WITH INSTEAD 
OF TEN. IN MOST CASES AT LESS THAN FORMERLY 
FOR SAME NUMBER OF WORDS.* 












Businessman: Naturally, I use telegrams 
often. More efficient and 
generally cost less than other forms of 
rapid communication. The new word 
QW. allowances now give me greater latitude 
ZF and bigger savings. 
INSTEAD OF 


_1w EVERY CASE AT 
START WITH—IN CHARGE FOR Fl 






TWENTY-FIVE TO 
LESS THAN THE OLD 
FTY WORDS.* 











Secretary: Since the new, big word 
allowances, my firm plans on using Night 
Letters more than ever to get quick 

action overnight instead of in days. We 
find written-record telegrams invaluable 

—minimize errors— provide permanent 

; reference. Now cost us less, too! 





Housewife: I find telegrams a great 
convenience for invitations, greetings, 
to “‘keep in touch”’ while traveling, and for 
all social purposes. It’s good to know 
T can now use as many “extra” words as I 
old and new rates in the chart below. Note that want for just pennies more. 
in most cases, Telegrams now actually cost 
less than before, for the same number of words. 









































Mileage Zones {15 Word Full Rate Message| 50 Word Night Letter 

From —s Too Old Rate | NewRate | Old Rate | New Rate 
> a : 3 : - $ 7 : -. the orderly, attention-getting, written-record 
126205 0 = 50 7) Telegram with other forms of rapid communications. 
226 425 "85 "85 75 65 Now because they are a bigger value than ever... 

426 750 1.05 1.00 90 75 

751 1125 1.25 1.15 1.05 85 

1126 1550 1.45 1.30 7.20 95 Always use Telegr ams 
































| [15512100 1.70 1.45 1.35 1.05 
| C2101 3000 1.95 1.60 1.55 1.20 
{ Ask you: nearby Western Union office for this 
"24 cevised rate schedule folder. Check with them 
# for effective date of new rates INTRASTATE, 
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CLOSING IN ON THE NO. 1 KILLER 


Fast Progress in Fight Against Heart Disease 


Encouraging news for heart 
sufferers: Science is bringing pre- 
vention and cure closer every day. 

Mysteries of high blood pres- 
sure may be solved soon. Reme- 
dies are expected for hardening 
of arteries, thrombosis. 

There are good prospects for 
added years of normal life for 
thousands now crippled by heart 
trouble. 


Important discoveries about heart 
diseases, now being made, are ex- 
pected before long to save the lives 
of thousands of people in this coun- 
try each year. 

A flood of new leads, hotly pursued 
in laboratories all over the United States, 
is beginning to produce some of the an- 
swers to heart and circulation diseases 
that kill 700,000 people in the U.S. 
every year. 
| Result is an excellent prospect that 
thousands of people, slowed down by 
high blood pressure, soon will be able 
to lead normal lives again. Others, coming 
along in years, can hope to avoid high 
blood pressure entirely. Hardening of the 
arteries—and swift death from coronary 
thrombosis that often results—is likely 
to be controlled. Rheumatic heart may 
cease to be a crippler and killer of thou- 
sands. 

These advances, in turn, are to mean 
that the man of 60 will look forward to 
20 or 30 or more years of life. Today he 
has the same expectancy—less than 16 
years—that he would have had 100 
years ago. 

Reason for new hope is an out- 
pouring of clues that is being produced 
by the first centrally directed search 
ever organized to solve the riddles of 
heart disorders. In this new plan, a Na- 
tional Advisory Heart Council—with 
Government and private members—is 
screening hundreds of research projects 
and selecting the most promising ones 
for financing by Government. Private 
grants are made part of the grand 
strategy. 

This new campaign is to be expanded 
by one of the biggest groups of research 
grants ever made. Scientists, working on 
238 projects in 32 States, are to get more 
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than 3 million dollars from the National 
Institutes of Health. : 
Grants, just announced, show the 
paths scientists are following in their 
drive to check major heart disorders. 
Hardening of the arteries may 
soon be prevented by drugs that will keep 
fatty materials in the blood from collect- 
ing on walls of arteries. It has been 
found that blood contains fat-protein 
molecules—particularly giant molecules 
—that seem mysteriously involved in 
hardening of the arteries. This develop- 
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ment is a relatively new clue. Yet scien- 
tists already are at work on more than 27 
projects in fat metabolism, with nearly 
half a million dollars to spend. 
Coronary thrombosis—a blood clot 
that can kill by blocking off the heart’s 
blood source—may be cured in time by 
any of a number of new substances that 
are found to affect clotting. Two of 
those, just discovered, are a pair of hor- 
mones believed to come from _ the 
spleen. One—called thrombocytopen— 
discourages clotting. The other—throm- 
bocytosin—induces clotting, Discoverer 
of those agents now is getting a sizable 
grant for studies that may lead to new 
treatments of coronary thrombosis. 
High blood pressure, which dis- 
ables thousands, may soon be easily con- 
trolled or prevented. In one of many new 
leads, it has been found that the brain, 
when stimulated, can release into the 
blood a chemical that raises pressure. And 
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a drug already has been found that wi 
check that mysterious chemical. No 
scientists are spending more than $655, 
000 on 51 projects that follow this ay 
other new leads in hypertension. 
Rheumatic heart disease, cause 
by childhood rheumatic fever, may sooq 
be eased by artificial plastic heart valve 
that already have been developed ang 
that now are to be improved and teste 
under new grants. Easier operations ¢ 
damaged heart valves, too, are expecte 
when surgeons are able to work with 
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dry heart while blood is detourd ie 





through a machine that keeps the bloods : 


pumping and supplied with oxygen. Ad 
vances on heart-lung machines alread 
developed are expected from studi 
paid for by grants just made. 4 
At the same time, scientists are follow 
ing other new clues in an effort to for 
stall rheumatic heart by curing me 
matic fever itself. ; 
Prospect raised by developments ii 
these is one that grows brighter by # 
week. What scientists themselves thif 
of this prospect is shown by the stalé 
ment made to U.S. News & World I 
port by a key man in heart researel 
Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, director of the Ga 
ernment’s big National Heart Institulé 
“If the last 10 years are any indicatidl 
of the rate of progress, the next 10 yea 
may well find us equipped not only @ 
treat successfully but also to prevent Uf 
major heart ailments.” ‘ 
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On almost evety lead in this extensive Milwaukee Road Ter- 
minal, you'll find a Fairbanks-Morse locomotive classifying 
rime freight” - -- transferring 4 heavy drag --- taking ovet 
arriving *hot-shot freight” — seldom idle, seldom light. 
Beyond the yard limit board, an increasing number of new 
*C” Line locomotives are taking ovet the job of keeping the 
Milwaukee Road’s freight on 4 no-delay schedule — adding 
to the impressive past performance of Fairbanks-Morse loco- 
motive powet- Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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KOREAN ARMY: MAKING IT TOUGHER 


Self-Defense Is Goal of U.S. Training Play 


American troops will stay in 
South Korea until the country can 
defend itself. That's set, no matter 
how the war turns. 

U.S. officers are building a 
new South Korean Army. It needs 
officers, technicians, basic train- 
ing, almost everything. 

Goal is to develop a force for 
self-defense against the Commu- 
nists. It means U. S. military will 

- stay in Korea a long time. 


TOKYO 


U. S. now is trying to build a South 
Korean Army strong enough to fight 
off the Communists. Until that job is 
done, many American troops will re- 
main in Korea, whatever happens in 
the war. And American officers over- 
hauling South Korean forces are plan- 
ning in terms of years, not months. 

The job has to be done almost from 
scratch. The Korean Army that was 
trained and equipped by the U. S. almost 
disintegrated in the first months after the 
Communist invasion. It was no fighting 
match for Koreans from the North. Now, 
division by division, it is being retrained, 
built up and equipped to form a real 
defense force. 

What’s wrong? The size of the job 
shows up in a ‘careful look at the back- 
ground of the South Korean Army. 

Lack of leadership, of trained, ex- 
perienced officers, has handicapped the 
South Koreans from the start of the war. 
When the Communists struck, the Repub- 
lic of Korea had practically no experi- 
enced officers or noncoms. Few generals 
in the Army are more than 35 years old. 
One corps commander is only 30, and his 
younger brother—27 years old —is a brig- 
adier. Most of them had no military ex- 
perience before the Communists attacked. 

By contrast, the North Koreans are pro- 
fessional soldiers with years of battle 
experience. Many were trained in Chinese 
or Russian military academies. A number 
commanded Communist divisions or army 
groups during the Chinese civil war. 

Lack of training has been another 
handicap. When the war broke, the South 
Korean Government rounded up thou- 
sands of young men and sent them to the 
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front with no training whatever. When 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway arrived in 
Korea, South Korean recruits were still 
receiving less than two weeks’ training. 

Lack of experience also accounts for 
South Korean weakness. During the 35 
years of Japanese rule, Koreans were for- 
bidden arms and only a select few were 
picked for service in the Japanese Army. 
As a result, they went into this war with 
little pride in military service. 

Build-up of an effective Army that 
can overcome these weaknesses is under 
way now through a U.S. military ad- 
visory group. Training of South Korean 
recruits soon will compare with the basic 
training of U.S. troops. 

Whole divisions are being pulled out o 
the line for eight weeks of basic training. 
By next spring, U.S. officers hope to 
retrain the entire South Korean Army and 
to have all replacements report to their 
units with at least 16 weeks of basic 
training. 

Training of officers and technical per- 
sonnel also is being stepped up. Special 
schools will train technicians for the field 
artillery, engineers, signal corps, ord- 
nance, medical corps and quartermaster 
corps. Promising officers are being sent 
to the U.S. for advance training. 

But the shortage of officers—both com- 
bat and staff—remains the most serious 
block to an effective South Korean Army. 
As a stopgap, U.S. officers probably will 
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be attached to Korean Army headqua 
ters and combat units for years, evg 
after the fighting stops. 

Size of the South Korean Army ist} 
limited by the shortage of officers as wd 
as by a lack of funds. The Army n 
consists of 10 divisions of 12,000 me 
each. It talks of adding 20 divisions, b 
U.S. officers say that expansion on th 
scale is out of the question. 

As a matter of fact, the South Korea 
Government already is in serious finan¢i 
trouble. Last spring it was necessary 
release 120,000 men from Army Rese 
camps because of a food shortage. Su 
problems still exist and any expansion 
the Army is likely to be slow. 

U.S. officers believe that a propel 
trained and equipped South Korean for 
of 150,000 to 200,000 men wouldd 
adequate to defend South Korea agai 
an attack by the North Korean Am 
Once the present trouble is over, defe 
of the country probably could be tum 
over to the South Korean troops ina yé 
or so. 

But, even then, U.S. officers will 
main to supervise training and to serve 
advisers, and the U.S. Air Force wo 
be responsible for some time for whatef 
air support South Koreans might ne 

No matter what turn the fighting 
Asia takes, it is certain that the U.S. 
have a military hand in Korea for mom 
probably years to come. 
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Atlast-the radio that belongs | MEW TENITH © 


on every business leaders desk SUPER 
TRANS-OCEANIC 
PORTABLE 





Only one can be first—first in quality, appear- 
ance, performance and appeal. Such a one is 
the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic, the only radio 
of its kind in the world. There is no finer radio 
for the business leader, the man who has 
everything! 

News, weather and market reports are at his 
fingertips as he conducts his business. As he 
travels on plane, train, or ship at sea, the voice 
of the world is his to hear. 

And when he turns from business to pleas- 
ure, at home or in the remote places of rod and 
gun he reaches across oceans and continents 
to keep in touch with the world. 

There is no finer companion for the business 
leader than the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic 
Portable Radio! 


Marine and Weather Short Wave—38 to 150 Meter Con- 
tinuous Tuning Bands. Brings in ship-to-ship and ship- 
to-shore phone conversations, instructions; up-to-the- 
minute weather warnings and forecasts; amateur 
stations. Coverage from 38 through 150 meters (2 to 
8MC). Covers 49 meter band. 


Trans-World Short Wave Reception. Pulls in stations 
from across oceans, mountains, continents. Opens up 
reception from more countries, more stations, than 
ever before! Tunes 16, 19, 25 and 31 meter bands. 








Trans-Continental Standard Reception. Brings in stations 
across the continent—even from places where other 
portables fail—in planes, trains, ships, remote areas, 
steel buildings! And 

its Humidity-Proofed 

against loss of sensitivity 

even in the most humid 

surroundings. 


Works on AC, DC, 
Battery. Black Stag and 
Silver Grey Case 
Styled by 
Robert Davol Budlong 





Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill. © Over 30 Years of ‘*Know- 
How’ in Radionics® Exclusively ¢ Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 











== With ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER 


Lieutenant General, U.S. Army (Retired) 


‘KOREA TRUCE WILL NOT LAST’ 











EDITOR’S NOTE: What should the U.S. do next 
to solve the impasse in Korea? 

What do experts on the Far Eastern situation 
believe the Communists are up to? Can we trust 
the North Koreans or the Chinese in Korea? 

General Wedemeyer, with years of experience 
in the Far East and as the author of the famed 
Wedemeyer Report on China in 1947, was inter- 
viewed on these and other important questions 
in the conference rooms of U.S. News & World 
Report. His answers, analyzing the situation in 
Korea and other key areas of the Orient, follow. 





_ice Medal for “tact .. . profound strategical judg- 





ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER helped to plan the in- 
vasion of Europe and won a Distinguished Serv- 


ment.” In 1944-46 he headed the U.S. Army in 
China and was chief of staff for Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. In 1947 he made a special study 
of the worsening situation in China and Korea for 
President Truman. 

General Wedemeyer was Army commander in 
San Francisco when he retired last July 1 and 
became vice president of the Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. He is 55. 








Q Do you have any idea what is going to happen in 


the cease-fire talks, General Wedemeyer? 

A I do not. But whatever happens will accrue to 
the advantage of the Communists unless we Ameri- 
cans and our Allies are realistic and adhere firmly to 
ironclad stipulations for the protection of peace— 
peace with honor. They might now accept a tempo- 
rary recession or retardation of the program that they 
have for the communization of the Far East, but I 
have no confidence whatsoever in any agreements 
reached with the current Soviet Government. 

Q With the military agreements, you mean? 

A With any form of agreement. 

Q Are you speaking now of the North Korean Gov- 
ernment? 

A The Soviet Government, and the North Korean 
Government, which is obviously following Soviet 
direction. 

Q Do you think that they are instructed by the 
Soviet Government? 

A I do. 

Q What about the Chinese negotiators—do you 
think they take their instructions from Peiping and 
the Soviet Government? 

A I definitely do. The basis for that statement is 
my personal contacts with both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai, the No. 1 and No. 2 Communist leaders, 
and acquaintanceship with other»Communist leaders. 
I’ve had some of those men in my home in Chungking 
and talked to them about Marxist theories. They are 
completely steeped in Marxism and express the views 
that Marxism, both the political and economic philos- 
ophy as evolved by Karl. Marx, would be advanta- 
geous to the Chinese people. They were emphatic 
about this. 
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Q How far do you think the Korean military oper- 
ation can be carried if these peace talks break down? 
Are we in a position to recapture a considerable part 
of North Korea? 

A In order to answer that question intelligently we 
should consider that the Soviet leaders might be plan- 
ning not to culminate the Korean war—that they 
would want to retain it as a festering sore, a vacuum 
which the Allies would have to fill with man power 
and material resources. They probably would not 
want to overpower the Allies with military force but 
ultimately to break down the economy of the Allies. 
They might keep the Chinese involved against the Al- 
lies and also implement other satellites against 
us. They would not involve the Soviet military 
forces at all but would definitely accentuate psy- 
chological-warfare measures to impugn the motives 
of the Allies, to undermine confidence in Allied 
leadership, and to cause maximum continuous eco- 
nomic dislocation throughout the free world, particu- 
larly in the United States and in Western European 
countries. 

Q I was thinking whether we should drive on if the 
talks break down— 

A I would dislike very much to see the United 
States and European Allies become engaged in a 
major war in the Far East. I think Asia might be 
termed a bottomless pit into which we could pour our 
man power and resources without decisive results. 

Q What is the alternative? 

A The conditions that were created at world con- 
ferences before V-J Day and subsequent to V-J Day 
established a powerful force compared to our own 
strategic strength and disposition. I am not a pessi- 
mist or a prophet of gloom. We can get out of the 
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No Confidence in Communist Agreements ... Arming 





Anti-Soviet Guerrillas ... Postwar Errors in Asia 


present predicament if we approach our problems 
properly. 

I wouldn’t involve much of our resources, particu- 
larly man power, on the Asiatic mainland. There are 
teeming millions of men in Asia. I would implement 
Asians who desire liberty against Asians who operate 
under the Kremlin. Man power is our nation’s most 
precious commodity. We are so close to the momen- 
tous historical developments of the past 40 years that 
we are hardly cognizant that France has had to strug- 
gle desperately to maintain the position of a leading na- 
tion in Europe due primarily to the loss of the flower of 
her manhood in World War I and World War II. 

We are witnessing the progressive disintegration of 
the greatest empire in history—the British Empire— 
partially due to the loss of potential leaders in those 
wars. It’s the best youngsters who go forth into com- 
bat and die. It isn’t the moral degenerates and physi- 
cal misfits—it’s the potential leaders who would shape 
the future of the country. We could pour our boys 
into Korea and we might win a military victory, but 
in my judgment at prohibitive costs, particularly 
when important tasks, both military and civil, may 
present themselves at any time at home or in Western 
Europe. Western Europe is much more important 
from a strategic viewpoint for the perpetuation of 
Western civilization. 

Q Do you think the Communists have been using 
the Kaesong talks as an excuse to build up? 

A That is very plausible, of course. 

Q We are told that this frequently happened be- 
tween the Communists and Nationalists in the Chi- 
nese Civil war. There were frequent truces, we are 
told, that were really phony cease-fire orders—is that 
right? 

A Yes, that is true. 

Q Didn't both sides watch each other during those 
periods and build up their forces? 

A Of course they did. Neither side trusted the other. 
One side would abrogate an agreement and start 
fighting in order to gain some advantages. 


Technique for Breaking Truce 

Q How do these excuses or reasons that they give 
for breaking off of talks compare with the excuses 
they gave on previous occasions inside China? Was it 
the same technique? 

A Exactly the same technique. They would manu- 
facture a situation, then try to put the blame on the 
other fellow. They might even kill several of their own 
people in order to have direct evidence that the other 
side had broken its agreement. 
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Q What do you think the people of Asia will think 
if there is an armistice in Korea? 

A It will be interpreted as weakness on the part of 
the United Nations organization, but specifically on 
the part of the United States, for the avowed purpose 
of the military operations—namely, to unify Korea— 
has not been accomplished, although tremendous ef- 
fort and sacrifice have been involved. 

Q Will it increase or diminish American prestige? 

A An armistice in Korea will definitely diminish 
American and U.N. prestige throughout the Far East. 


Effect of an Armistice on U.N. 

Q What effect will it have on the attitude of the 
people in Asia toward the U. N.? How will nations in 
Southeast Asia feel about it? 

A It will cause the people of Asia to feel that actu- 
ally the United Nations organization has greater in- 
terests in Europe or the Middle East which, of course, 
is confirmed by the monetary and material aid being 
extended to Western European countries. A concomi- 
tant of this development—an armistice in Korea— 
will weaken the position of the United Nations in the 
Far East and will enhance the position of the Soviet. 

Q What do you think will be the ultimate effect on 
the Japanese people? 

A The Japanese people must be realists in the 
jockeying for power in various areas in the world, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. Stalin’s plans are predicated 
upon the perpetuation of a weakened Japan. Since 
V-J Day there has been a definite resurgence in 
Japan. An irresistible yearning for peace and economic 
stability as well as individual liberties has been ful- 
filled in a large measure through the prescient leader- 
ship of Douglas MacArthur. 

Failure on the part of the United Nations to culmi- 
nate the Korea war in a decisive manner, in a manner 
that definitely would preclude recurrence of Com- 
munist aggression in the area, has unquestionably 
shaken the confidence of the Japanese people and has 
injected fear, possibly even suspicion, concerning 
their future relations with us and other members of 
the U.N. : 

Q What influence would an armistice have on anti- 
Communist activities inside China? 

A An armistice may serve to discourage the anti- 
Communist activities inside China. 

Q Do you actually expect Korea to obtain its inde- 
pendence by negotiation after an armistice? 

A I do not expect Korea to obtain its independence 
by negotiation after an armistice. Korea, in my judg- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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... ‘I would assist friendly Asians on a wide scale’ 


ment, will be oriented toward the Kremlin as con- 
tiguous areas are already oriented. 

Q What now is the correct approach in Korea? 

A It is very difficult now because we are already 
deeply committed in the area. We’ve sacrificed over 
80,000 killed and wounded, to say nothing about the 
millions of South Koreans who have been killed, 
maimed and rendered homeless. We are in a very 
tough spot. If we could withdraw our ground forces 
from South Korea, I would still recommend that we 
do so. 


How Forces Would Be Withdrawn 

Q Wouldn't you find that Korea would be overrun 
by the North Ko-eans? Wouldn’t the South Koreans 
be victimized and wouldn't that be a diplomatic vic- 
tory for the Communists? 

A Yes, it would, but what is the alternative? 

Q You would then draw out of Korea? 

A If I could do so without too much loss of prestige. 
To ameliorate such loss concurrently I would break 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and her 
satellites and I would lay down unmistakably the con- 
ditions that would cause the United States to take the 
steps necessary to punish or destroy the real perpe- 
trators of aggressions and international banditry. 

Q How about using forces of Chiang Kai-shek? 

A Yes. I would assist friendly Asians on as wide a 
scale in the Far East as I could in their struggle for 
freedom. In my opinion, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands throughout the Far East who are prepared to 
endure any hardships—to make any sacrifice in order 
to protect or recover their liberty. We should help 
them. We could give them advisers, limited forces and 
equipment. 

Q You would replace, in other words, our forces 
with other aid? 

A We would have to employ some Americans in 
the Far East—but only in comparatively small num- 
bers, for the man power is already there. In Europe 
the same is true. There are about 200 million people 
who seek freedom or who still have freedom and want 
to protect it. They are willing also to fight and make 
any sacrifice for their liberties. They should ask and 
expect our proportionate help in man power, military 
equipment and economic aid. If we go to war with 
Soviet Russia, we will suffer losses—there will be no 
easy victory, but we can and we must win. 

Q But in China you would use materials only? 

A Military equipment and advisers. 

Q Do you think you can stop the Communists 
there that way? 

A One thing I would do, initially at least, would be 
to preclude the consolidation of the Soviet position in 
the Far East. As those Asians aspiring to freedom be- 
come better organized, trained and equipped, they 
will gradually recover areas lost to the Communists. 
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Q Suppose that didn’t do it? 

A Well, what is the alternative? 

Q But didn’t we supply Chiang with supplies and 
depend upon him to fight the Communists? 

A Yes, but let’s go back a little bit. We supplied 
Chiang with a military mission consisting of Army, 
Navy and Air officers who were permitted to give ad- 
vice but were not allowed in combat areas. Let’s con- 
sider another area, Greece, subjected to Communist 
aggression. Starting after V-J Day the United States 
gave Greece $200 million a year for economic assist- 
ance and military equipment. I believe during the 
past five years we’ve given Greece 200 million each 
year. 

The Greek National Government was in a grave sit- 
uation due to the activities of Greek Communists who 
were supported by Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania. 
At one time it was suggested that the United States 
send formed combat units to Greece to assist the Na- 
tionalist Government. Finally it was decided to send 
a military mission over there. Authority was given to 
the members of the mission to go into combat areas— 
to go right up to the front and to advise the Greek 
Army, particularly with reference to the tactics and 
techniques which would insure maximum effective 
use of the American equipment being sent over. And 
that had a very good effect. 

The Communist activity subsided to inconsequen- 
tial, isolated incidents which the Greek Nationalists 
appear to have well under control. If we had done 
similarly in China, we would have had to send a large 
number of men because the area is so much larger 
and the forces involved were larger. But even then it 
undoubtedly would not have amounted to the billions 
of dollars the present war is costing us—and more im- 
portant the American lives that we have lost. 

But I think that the restrictions that we placed on 
our military advisory group in China were unfortu- 
nate. If we had permitted even the small number of 
Americans in that group to enter combat areas—to 
assist the Chinese Nationalists in the use of the lim- 
ited amount of equipment we sent—Chiang’s forces 
might have held south of the Yangtze River or may- 
be south of the Great Wall. If the situation deterio- 
rated, we would have had to put more men out in the 
area—to supervise and advise the Chinese forces but 
always for the definite purpose of helping the free 
Chinese to help themselves in the struggle against 
Communism. 


Use of Japanese Troops in China? 

Q Do you foresee any chance to use the Japanese 
against the present Communist regime in China? 

A Yes. Of course, there might be some opposition 
to such employment of the Japanese. The Australians, 
the National Government of China and the Filipinos 
are naturally worried about the regeneration of mili- 
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tary power in Japan. Many Europeans are likewise 
concerned about rearming the Western Germans, how- 
ever. Stalin’s program in the Far East is predicated 
upon a weak Japan. The Stalin program in Europe 
is predicated upon a demilitarized Germany and con- 
tinued economic dislocation throughout Western 
Europe. If Western Germany were rearmed and if we 


are successful in bringing about an integrated econ-~ 


omy in Western Europe along the lines suggested by 
Schuman of France, Stalin’s program for the com- 
munization of Western Europe will not be possible of 
accomplishment. 

Out in the Far East, if Japan were rearmed and if 
a reasonable degree of economic stability can be estab- 
lished, then the Allies will stop Stalin’s program in 
the Far East. 


Japan‘s Progress Toward Democracy 

Q What is the risk of losing control to the opposi- 
tion forces? 

A I have great respect for General MacArthur’s 
judgment in that matter. He feels that the Japanese 
people have been deeply and sincerely impressed 
with their experience in democratic principles and 
procedures. How deeply rooted the Japanese current 
acceptance of our political and economic philosophy 
really is I’m not qualified to state. Whether a fanatic 
military jingoist could in the near future regiment 
the people in a manner that would abrogate the prog- 
ress that they seem to have made along the road of 
democracy, I don’t know. I’m inclined to agree that 
democratic ideas have, however, made a tremendous 
impression upon the Japanese. It may require, on the 
other hand, several generations before democracy 
takes hold permanently. 

Q How do we go about arming those anti-Soviet 
forces out there? 

A On the mainland of Asia we should make equip- 
ment available to guerrillas and to those Chinese or- 
ganized or otherwise who continue resistance against 
the Communist aggressor. We should take precau- 
tions that such equipment is utilized in the cause of 
those people seeking their liberties and in so far as 
practicable to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the Communists. 

On Formosa, where Chiang Kai-shek has estab- 
lished, according to reports, a sound government and 
stability, the Allies could generate very effective mili- 
tary forces. It is well known that the Chinese soldier, 
if properly trained, equipped, fed and led, is the equal 
of any soldier in the world. 

Q The Chinese forces on Formosa could be the 
nucleus then? 

A In my judgment, the Chinese forces on Formosa 
could be an excellent nucleus around which to biild 
military forces comprised of Asian people. 

Q Could they win popular support? 
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. « « ‘Communists can’t fulfill their extravagant promises’ 


A Yes. The Chinese Nationalist Government did 
lose a large measure of popular support during the 
years after the war—how much would be entirely con- 
jectural. You must realize that the Chinese people 
want food, shelter and peace. They have little interest 
in various political and economic philosophies; in 
fact, they do not understand them. When their leader, 
a warlord, or even the Communists promise the basic 
requirements of life, the people acquiesce in the hope 
that their lot may be improved. 

The Nationalist Government would have to give 
tangible evidence of ability to establish and maintain 
peace, to provide food, shelter and opportunities to 
improve their lot. It is important that the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, our own and other Allies under- 
take a program of reorientation among the Chinese 
people pointing up the implications of Communism. 

Conclusive proof can be provided that the Com- 
munists have neither the capability nor the intention 
of fulfilling the extravagant promises that they make 
to intimidated and unsuspecting peoples. This is in 
the field of psychological warfare—a struggle in the 
field of ideas which free peoples can and must win. 

At present I think that Chiang Kai-shek is the logi- 
cal leader of the Chinese through whom we Americans 
must work. If it becomes apparent that he cannot 
recover the full confidence of the bulk of the Chinese 
people, then we must seek another Chinese leader. 

I repeatedly asserted my own respect for and confi- 
dence in Chiang Kai-shek. In the two years of inti- 
mate contact with him during the war and immedi- 
ately subsequent thereto, he was never guilty of du- 
plicity and co-operated most effectively. Chiang Kai- 
shek tried to induce me to remain in China as an ad- 
viser. Also he asked that American economic advisers 
and others in finance and military fields be sent to 
China to assist him in recovery. I believe that he of- 
fered a post as over-all adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment to General Marshall. 


Task That Faced Chiang 


In 1947, when I was on a mission in China, I dis- 
cussed the general situation with the Chinese leader. 
He urged that technical and military advisers be sent, 
reaffirming his determination to give his people an 
honest and efficient Government and institute reforms 
that would improve conditions in the country. One 
fact that many Americans fail to realize is that China 
was in the war for eight years and suffered terrible 
economic and psychological dislocations. No matter 
how efficient a government might be, the rehabilitation 
of the economy or the restoration of stability after 
such terrible disruptions would be a superhuman task. 

Q Are there any other elements in what you think 
of as the correct approach today? 

A I would not like to see a festering sore continued 
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... ‘Japanese are not basically inclined toward Communism’ 


in Korea. There must be sacrifices in this changing 
world. But such sacrifices should only be made when 
advantages accrue to the Allied side—advantages in 
the political, economic, psychological and military 
fields. I have tried to analyze objectively the Korean 
situation in the light of those factors. At this time I 
do not understand wherein advantages accrue to the 
United States or to the nations friendly to us by per- 
mitting Stalin to maintain a vacuum in Korea—a vac- 
uum drawing irresistibly upon our resources, human 
and material. Concurrently, Stalin could create other 
vacuums in remote areas of the world, thus making 
additional demands upon our resources. We might have 
a very fine fire department, but if we dissipate it in 
putting out a lot of brush fires, when the big conflagra- 
tion comes we’d be unable to cope adequately with it. 
Q You would keep on using Air and Navy though, 
because you don’t sacrifice as many people that way? 
A Yes. I would take punitive action through air and 
naval power, restricting an enemy’s offensive capabil- 
ities and precluding consolidation of enemy gains. 
Q And the Asians you were speaking of before— 
would all of them be Chinese? 
A When I speak of Asians, I refer to Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Filipinos and all of the people living 
in the Far East. 


Stability: Barrier to Communism 

Q Do you think the Russians can take over Japan 
by infiltration? ; 

A Communism finds a fertile field in areas experi- 
encing economic difficulties, where there is consider- 
able unemployment, hunger, confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The acceptance of Communism in Japan or 
in any other area will be contingent upon the ability 
of the leaders to restore stability. Obviously in those 
areas devastated by war the United States and other 
Allies must assist in recovery. Such assistance must 
not be in the form of charity which would only serve 
to undermine the moral fiber of the people but should 
offer concrete opportunities to the leaders and to the 
people to help them help themselves. Only in such an 
approach would they retain their self-respect and ac- 
complish a permanent recovery. 

I do not feel that the Japanese, any more than the 
individual Chinese, are basically inclined toward the 
philosophy of Communism. While the Japanese, in 
contradistinction to the Chinese, are a thoroughly 
disciplined people, nevertheless their enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of individual freedom extended through the 
superhuman efforts of General MacArthur and his as- 
sistants since V-J Day provides irrefutable evidence 
that the Japanese will not become Communistic ex- 
cept under compulsions beyond their control. 

Q Do you visualize within a year or so economic 
pressures compelling the Japanese to make a deal 
with Communist China? 
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A We cannot afford to permit such a situation to 
develop. Contingent upon Japan’s ability to acquire 
raw materials, to process them and to dispose of con- 
sumer goods in foreign markets, Japan can recover. 
For the people are honest, energetic and intelligent. 
Possibly an ECA or Marshall Plan in the Far East 
would be a constructive step—such plans designed to 
integrate the economy of the countries still re- 
maining free. The Philippine Islands, for example, 
with a population of about 20 million persons, could 
support economically about 50 million. Gold, hemp, 
tobacco, copra, rice and other important products 
are available in comparative abundance in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Philippines Another Manchuria? 

Q Could you get from the Philippines what the 
Japanese would normally get from Manchuria? You 
couldn’t get iron ore, could you? 

A There is iron ore in Mindoro. I do not know the 
quantity or quality, but it should contribute materi- 
ally. 

Q Do you think there’s much chance of the Chinese 
doing as Tito did—breaking away from the Kremlin? 

A I do. Basically, the Chinese is an individualist. 
The family is the integral unit in China. One of the 
difficulties of warlords, emperors, or of other rulers 
in China has been to generate a strong national- 
istic feeling. Chiang Kai-shek was gradually accom- 
plishing a nationalistic feeling throughout the 
country. 

The period from 1927 to 1937 has often been a!- 
luded to by Chinese and by foreigners who lived in 
China as the Golden Decade. Under Chiang Kai-shek 
communications were being improved, China’s econ- 
omy was being stabilized, educational facilities were 
being extended, the Chinese alphabet was being sim- 
plified to facilitate the primary teaching of a uni- 
versal language. As you know, there are several dia- 
lects in China. The Southern Chinese do not under- 
stand the Northern Chinese. The writing and reading, 
of course, are the same throughout the country, but 80 
per cent of the people are illiterate. All of those pro- 
gressive steps, plus psychological measures introduced 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, contributed 
more and more toward a unification, a nationali- 
zation, a consciousness of country, as opposed to the 
traditional family integral unit. In my judgment, the 
military jingoists of Japan recognized this develop- 
ment in the early ’30s, and that is one of the reasons 
why they precipitated the war in 1937. They 
realized that a unified China might preclude the “co- 
prosperity” sphere under Japanese domination that 
they had in mind for Asia. 

Q Therefore this nationalistic feeling would be the 
basic reason for their pulling away from the Kremlin 
some day? 
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A Under the influence of, and with the support of, 
Americans and peoples associated with the Allied 
aims, I think that we would have a marvelous oppor- 
tunity to cause the Chinese to break away from Soviet 
influence. 

Q How do we exert our influence on the mass of the 
Chinese at this point? 

A I think that Chiang Kai-shek for the time being 
has been more or less repudiated in the minds of the 
mass of the Chinese by the skillful propaganda con- 
ducted under the aegis of the Kremlin. We more or 
less repudiated him ourselves by not giving him moral, 
military or economic aid at the crucial period right 
after the war, when he needed it so sorely. Indirectly, 
we lent credence to the derogatory statements made 
about Chiang Kai-shek. Now we’ve got to reverse our 
policy, as I see it, and indicate that we recognize 
Chiang Kai-shek as a vehicle for the restoration of a 
free China. If he doesn’t give evidence of ability to 
exert that leadership, then we must seek another 
outstanding Chinese and give him support. Practi- 
cally, our moral support would be of tremendous im- 
portance. This does not mean that I think the Chinese 
National Government was—or is—above reproach. 
There were grievous shortcomings noted clearly in my 
Report to the President in 1947. 

If we had made a clear-cut statement in 1946 to the 
effect that Chiang Kai-shek had been a loyal and 
effective ally during World War II and that the 
United States was determined to continue to sup- 
port and to assist him in leading his country out of 
chaos and in rehabilitating the economic disruptions 
that had occurred during eight years of war, Com- 
munism would not have taken over. But we didn’t 
do that. 

Q Do you think it would have helped? 

A It would have helped definitely. Today, a con- 
structive step would be to insure that the Communists 
are unable to consolidate their position in this area 
or in any other area. Presently they are not paying at- 
tention to the adults in China—as long as they are 
orderly and go about their business. But they are 
working on the adolescents and the children. They are 
indoctrinating them with hatred and fear of the 
United States, Great Britain and other Allies. They 
are.teaching them Marxism, Stalinism. They get the 
children at an impressionable age and create a fanati- 
cal belief in their false doctrine. We must do every- 
thing possible to preclude the success of the Com- 
munist program in China—and, may I add, in other 
areas of the world, too. 

Q To what do you attribute our failure to pursue 
the policy of moral support for Chiang Kai-shek? Do 
you attribute it just to mistaken judgment, or do you 
think there were influences at work either through 
foreign governments or through our own Government 
that brought that about? 
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A Well, there were all kinds of influences. There is 
no country in the history of the world that has a finer 
humanitarian record than the United States. We are a 
trusting people, and, therefore, some of the agree- 
ments that we made, the decisions that were reached 
by our policy-making agencies, might be attributed 
to innate trust and a traditional inclination to help 
the people of the world. Sprinkled through, and at 
times influencing strongly, our policies were sinister 
influences. 


How Policy Was Influenced 

Q What do you mean by “sinister influences’’? 

A Communist influences which had their genesis 
in the Kremlin, but which were implemented by rep- 
resentatives in this country, both by Soviet repre- 
sentatives and, unfortunately, by some of our own 
misguided citizens. 

Q Inside the Government? 

A Undoubtedly to a limited extent. I do not want to 
reflect against the thousands of loyal Americans in 
Government service who have been steadfast in their 
devotion to duty and to the principles of democracy. 
They are in the vast majority. 

Q I suppose you include the State Department? 

A Yes. I mean in many departments. 

Q Do you think there are communistic influences 
in the military departments? 

A I never came into direct contact with a man in 
uniform in any of the services of whom I could say 
categorically that he was a Communist or had Com- 
munist connections. 4 

Q But were there suspicions as to that voiced from 
time to time in the Far East? 

A Yes. Take the newspaper that we published and 
disseminated widely in the China theater during and 
subsequent to the war. It was called The China Lan- 
tern. There were editorials that appeared in that 
paper from time to time that were inimical to the best 
interests of our country. The men on the staff of that 
paper were in the military service. 

Q Going back to this matter of the influences on 
our policy, isn’t it possible that some of these influ- 
ences were those that swallowed the communistic line 
and believed it to be the better line of the two? 

A Yes, sir, I accept that explanation. But as far 
back as 1933, when we recognized Soviet Russia, I 
perceived in my small way the real implications of 
Communism. I had read “Das Kapital” and had 
studied and followed as much as I could the develop- 
ments in Soviet Russia. During the two years, 1936 to 
1938, that I was in Germany as a student at the Ger- 
man War College. the Nazis contributed considerably 
—not intentionally—to my education pertaining to 
Soviet objectives. It was not all propaganda that the 
Nazis put out about the Soviets: I warned both civil 
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- « - ‘I can see no letup in Kremlin’s sinister purposes’ 


and military leaders with whom I was associated in 
America about the implications of what I called “‘in- 
discriminate assistance to the Soviet Russians.” 

From 1940 through most of 1943, I was connected 
with strategic planning in the then War Department 
and had an opportunity to express views. There were 
a number of American officers who realized the real 
implications of what I term “indiscriminate assist- 
ance” to a nation whose objectives or aims were just 
as dangerous to America, if not more so, than were 
those of Hitler and his henchmen. 


Basic Mistakes of the U. S. 

Q How would you sum up the basic mistakes that 
America has made in its relations to the Far Eastern 
situation since World War II? 

A The basic mistakes that America made in rela- 
tion to the Far Eastern situation since World War II 
are: 

Failure to provide moral support to Chiang 
Kai-shek, China’s wartime leader who had re- 
fused favorable peace terms of the Japanese dur- 
ing the course of the war and who stood loyally 
by his Allies throughout—recognizing perhaps 
with stronger conviction the definite implications 
of Communist activities in the rar East. 

Failure to provide material aid to China after 
eight years of war which caused far-reaching eco- 
nomic and psychological dislocations, all of 
which were greatly increased by the fact that the 
enemy occupied or controlled most of the pro- 
ductive areas and all sea communications. Ma- 
terial aid carefully supervised by Americans 
would have enabled Chiang and his officials to 
stabilize the economic situation which, of course, 
would have been reflected in a greater confidence 
on the part of the people in Chiang’s Govern- 
ment and thus would have rendered it difficult 
for the Communists to spread their distortions of 
the truth, to impugn Chiang and his party, and 
to cause widespread unrest among the masses. 
Q When should this economic aid have been fur- 

nished—in what years? 

A The economic aid should have been phased to in- 
sure effective assimilation on the part of the Chinese. 
I must emphasize that for any aid we give China 
there should be safeguards to insure that the aid is 
used for the purposes intended. This is not necessarily 
a reflection upon the honesty or administrative ability 
of the Chinese per se, but is a precaution that I advo- 
cated because of the almost complete demoralization 
of the administrative, political and economic frame- 
work of China after the war. 

Q Do you think that Chiang Kai-shek would have 
co-operated with America had such aid been fur- 
nished, and do you think it would have maintained 
Chiang in power? 


A I know that Chiang Kai-shek would have co- 
operated with America had aid been furnished, and I 
am confident also that, if moral, economic and mili- 
tary aid given in a selective and supervised manner 
had been forthcoming, Chiang could have stopped the 
expansion of the Reds in Asia. 

Q What do you think about the oft-repeated sug- 
gestion that a government maintained by the United 
States or other foreign power is bound to fail, even- 
tually? 

A I think the suggestion that a government main- 
tained by the United States or other foreign power is 
bound to fail eventually is true, provided we are so 
stupid as to attempt to maintain a government in 
power that does not have the wholehearted support of 
the majority of the people. 

A concomitant of this, however, is the folly of per- 
mitting the Communists to undermine a government 
that is friendly to us. That is exactly what happened 
in China. We did nothing to refute the lies, misin- 
terpretations and vilifications of the Communist 
propaganda machine against Chiang and his Govern- 
ment. In fact, many of our actions might be generally 
interpreted as supporting the critics of Chiang and 
his Government. After he had been successfully repu- 
diated, certain fuzzy thinkers in our country pointed 
out—and, of course, then with some justification— 
that it would be folly to support a government that 
was not popular with its own people. The basic point 
that should be developed here—we should determine 
why and how the particular government lost its popu- 
larity and we should do something realistic about it. 


Future of Struggle With Soviet 

Q In your judgment, would you say this contest in 
the Far East will go on for a long time? 

A Considered in the light of the Communist Mani- 
festo, which embodies the basic objectives of the 
Communists, and assuming that the same leaders 
maintain themselves in power in Soviet Russia, the 
contest in the Far East will continue for an intermi- 
nable period. 

The leaders in the Kremlin will do everything pos- 
sible to embarrass the United States and nations 
friendly to us. They will continue to follow a policy 
of attrition, hoping to disrupt our economy. They will 
try to undermine confidence of other nations and 
peoples in the United States. Militarily they will do 
their utmost to dissipate our strength. I predict that 
they will continue to implement their satellites 
against us. 

I can see no letup in their sinister purposes and un- 
scrupulous operations unless and until they are con- 
fronted with realism, power, both military and eco- 
nomic, and, finally, by our stronger faith—faith in 
our leaders, faith in our democratic principles, faith 
in mankind. 
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ws lhe police!” 


“What a way for a guy to wake up! 


“Maybe we shouldn’t’ve listened to 
that horror program on the radio, 
where secret police dragged a family 
off to a concentration camp. 


“Anyway, when that pounding on the 
door woke up Ethel and me...brother, 
I was practically on my way to some 
Siberian salt mine. 


“Sure, I finally opened the door... and 
there stood McCarthy, the night cop 
on our beat. It was only a short-circuit 
fire in our kitchen. 


"Only a fire? Wow! But with his help 
we put it out before any damage was 
done. Then Ethel made hot coffee and 
we finally got back to bed. 


“Only I couldn’t get back to sleep for 
a couple of hours. Kept thinking 
suppose it was the secret police! But 
that was nonsense. Here in America 
the police help us... not hound us 
like they do in countries where 
folks have forgotten what the word 
‘Freedom’ means. 


“Ah-h-h ... Freedom! Pick your own 
church, your own newspaper, your 
own candidates. Pay your taxes but 
do what you want with the rest. Own 
a house or rent it. Drive your own car 
or take a bus. Loaf or pick out a good 
job like I have with Republic. Help 
produce steel or autos or tanks... or 
work in a store or a bank, as you please. 


“Guess I’d gotten maybe a little too 
used to these Freedoms to appreciate 
them. So I made myself some promises. 
One was to read further than the sports 
pages. Another was to keep my eyes 
and ears peeled for those characters 
who try to do us out of our Freedoms. 


“I’ve been a thinking man since 
McCarthy almost broke our door 
down... bless him!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free...an 
America whose giant industries have made 
her a giant among the nations of the world. 
And through these vast industries, Republic 
serves America. Take, for instance, our great 
Construction Industry ... builders of homes 
and homesteads, stores and office buildings, 
mills and factories. Structures of sturdy steel, 
built with equipment of steel . . . the kind 
of quality steel Republic produces in increas- 
ing yearly tonnages to help keep America 
the buildingest nation in all history. 
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New Allis-Chalmers centrifugal 
pumps for public water supply re- 
place 25-year- reciprocating 
pumps in large midwestern city. 
Result: pumping capacity was tripled 
without adding floor space. 





HORSEPLAY- 


thanks fo 
Horsepower ! 


Low cost cement for dams, high- 
ways and other public works con- 
struction all over the world comes 
from kilns and processing equipment 
designed and built by Allis-Chalmers. 


- wiring and pre-assembly of 
Allis-Chalmers unit substations cuts 
cost of installation. In addition, neat, 
compact design helps city engineers 
improve appearance of public works 
plants. 


PROSPER POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 











Good clean fun! .. . Good clean water, too. 


Takes a lot of horsepower to deliver the 1314 
billion gallons of water America uses every day 
for farming, air-conditioning, manufacturing 
and fire-fighting . . . for drinking, bathing, 
washing and sanitation. 


It’s a big job for the thousands of water sup- 

ply systems of our cities, towns and villages! 

It’s a big job, too, for Allis-Chalmers. No 

other basic machinery company contributes 

so importantly to keeping clear, pure water 
on tap when and where it’s needed, 
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Allis-Chalmers pumps, driven by Allis- 
Chalmers motors, turbines and generators, 
carry it through purification processes—force 
it under pressure through miles of pipeline to 
your home. Allis-Chalmers machines help mill 
steel for pipelines, control valves — even make 
cement for dams and waterworks. 

Today, Allis-Chalmers aids all industries 
that safeguard your health and further your 
good living. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 









































Want to 
“lower the boom” 








; on a thirsty bomber? 


JACKS HEINTZ does it! 


The trick in refueling planes in flight lies in a most unusual boom 
through which gasoline can be pumped from one airplane to another. 
And what makes this boom unusual are hydraulic ‘‘muscles”’ that lower 
it into the slipstream and extend it toward a thirsty plane. 

Hydraulic actuators do this job. They are extremely powerful, yet 
delicately responsive. And because they are powered by oil, they “‘give”’ 
under sudden thrusts and jolts, preventing damage to the boom when it 
hits the coupling and when the planes’ positions vary in flight. 

Boeing, who conceived this in-flight refueling system, came to us to 
power it, knowing Jack & Heintz is expert in both hydraulic and elec- 
trical Rotomotive equipment. Working closely with their engineers, we 
developed not only the hydraulic actuators but high-output, explosion- 
resistant electric motors, one with an integral gasoline pump, another 
to drive the hydraulic pumps. These J&H devices are the basic power 
sources for the system. 








J&H ACTUATORS are used The development, testing and production of this powerful, compact, 
on - wide gs of aircraft light equipment is typical of how Jack & Heintz does it. An interesting, 
app ications. ese actua- : ° aad ° 

tors are essentially geared new book pictures the way this facility can help both your defense 
motors (either electric or production and your plans for the future. Write for ‘Jack & Heintz 
hydraulic) providing high Does It’. Address Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices \ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON....PARIS....ROME....BONN.... 





>> Allied weakness, not Soviet strength, is the immediate problem U.S. faces 
in Western Europe. Major U.S. allies, those Washington counts on most heavily, 
are in for a spell of stormy political weather, of shaky, unstable governments. 
Attlee Government in Britain, hanging on by an eyelash, will probably have 
to accept new elections next year if not this. Pleven in France, despite recent 
election, is at the mercy of a jerry-built coalition. He can't plan very far 
ahead, can be thrown out any day. De Gasperi_ in Italy is losing strength, ap- 
parently counts on another powerful injection of U.S. aid to pull him through. 
U.S. billions thus far have not been enough to put Western Europe back on 
its feet for keeps. New economic troubles are piling up. Labor unrest, spelling 
political trouble, will increase as living costs outdistance wages. Rearmament 
promises probably can't be delivered. More U.S. aid, not less, will be asked. 























>> In Paris, no political expert can tell you when France will have a strong, 

stable Government, if ever. To American observers, it's a baffling situation. 

Spring elections, supposed to change things, have made little difference. 
Voters still refuse to give any one party enough votes to govern. 

From May to mid-August, as a result, France had no top Government at ali. 

Pleven Government, when finally pieced together, walked into this kind of 
situation: Boost in bread prices of 30 per cent. Rate increase of 33 per cent 
in Paris transport system. Living costs up 30 per cent over a year ago. Meat 
prices double those of a year ago. Worker demands for sharp wage increases. 

In this setting, a French Government has its hands full staying in office. 
U.S. can't know who will be in power from week to week. Decisions, as on arms 
program, or on dealing with Western Germany, tend to be postponed. 























>> It looks like a rough winter for Prime Minister Clement Attlee in Britain. 
Shortages of coal, electricity, transport will boost costs, hit everybody. 
Voters may not be quite so grateful for the blessings of the welfare state 
as in the past. Trend, opinion polls show, is running against Attlee. Conserv- 
ative victory is the outlook, if and when election is called. U.S., as a result, 
can't be sure who'll govern Britain few months hence, or what policies will be. 





>> Biggest problems Attlee faces are inflation and Aneurin Bevan, Socialist 
rebel inside Attlee's party. Attlee has to lick both problems to keep his job. 
Inflation problem is the more difficult of the two. Living costs have gone 
up more in last year than at any time since the war. Import-price rises explain 
most of the increase. Even if prices stop rising, imports this year will cost 
Britain the equivalent of about 3 billion dollars more than last year, for the 
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same quantity. So demands for wage increases are pouring in. Rail workers ask 
a 10 per cent raise. Miners, shipbuilders want more. Cotton-textile workers 
and some other groups have already obtained their second raise within a year. 
Familiar problem of too much money chasing too few goods is back. Attlee's 
solution is to drain off surplus money by higher sales taxes, stiffer controls 
over prices and dividends. It remains to be seen how this program will work. 








>> Attlee seems to have the problem of Aneurin Bevan:somewhat better in hand. 
It is clear from the Trades Union Congress at Blackpool that Attlee is still 
boss of the Labor Party. Bevan hasn't set the prairies on fire so far. 

Bevan's program is to cut down on British rearmament, soak the rich, pay 
for wage increases out of profits, keep Germany and Japan disarmed. 

Attlee's program, less appetizing, won on every issue at Blackpool. Union 
members voted with Attlee, against Bevan, on arming Britain, on U.S. plans for 
rearming Germany and Japan, on restricting trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Bevan's case for soaking the rich collapsed when facts showed that Britain 
has almost no rich left to soak. Bevan's notion of Squeezing wage increases out 
of profits faded rapidly on a showing that the most an $18-a-week worker could 
get out of a general profits cut would be about 20 cents more a week. 

Fact remains that, while Attlee can lick Bevan at present, he can't ignore 
him. British workers show a deep yearning for peace in Korea, peace with Russia, 
less spending on arms and more on welfare. Attlee has to trim sail accordingly. 

















>> Another crisis is shaping up in the relations between West Germany and the 
Big Three--U.S., Britain, France. Washington optimism about an early solution 
of the German problem is not shared in Bonn. On the contrary..... 

Germans are opposing, fighting hard on about every issue that comes up. 
They're against shipping more coal and scrap to France and Britain, against 
setting aside more land for Allied troops in Germany, against any control over 
their raw materials, against higher taxes, against paying for their defense. 

Allied side of these controversies, by the time it reaches Germans, tends 
to be sadly distorted. Allied criticism is resented. Thus, politicians like 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social-Democrat opposition, attack Allied of- 
ficials for "“oppressing a subject nation" and recite German grievances without 
much attention to the facts. German veterans' organizations, through their 
press, belabor the Allies for giving the Saar to France, for failing to rearm 
certain Nazi military units, for refusing to reduce occupation charges. 

Fact that U.S. alone has spent nearly 9 billion dollars in West Germany is 
ignored or minimized. Tendency is to take these billions for granted. 











>> One thing this Allied-German bickering means is further postponement of the 
day when West German troops line up with the proposed Army of Europe. 

Rearming of West Germany, actually, is still very much up in the air. Basic 
issues remain unsettled. Financing, especially, is uncertain. German idea, it 
appears, is to have Allies foot most of the bill for new German Army as well as 
pay for Allied troops in Germany. But the French, thinking this one over, ask 
if France is supposed to pay for defense of West Germany and France too. 

Difficulty is that Germans appear to want full sovereignty while others pay 
their defense bills for them. Question for Germans is whether they prefer full 
sovereignty and no defense to limited sovereignty with full defense. 
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Its Exclusive Properties 
are Making Products Better 






Felt serves America in 
countless products used in 
your daily life. It cushions, 
absorbs, seals, lubricates, 
insulates, polishes, shields, 
filters and does many other 
functions with almost un- 
believable efficiency. To 
improve your product or 
Operation, investigate felt. 






CUTS LUBRICATION COSTS 


Oil retention and dust exclusion make 
felt the ideal lubrication medium 
for a large variety of bearings. It 
functions in this vital service in 
many shapes and sizes. 






ELIMINATES VIBRATION 


Felt has an incomparable capacity 
for absorption of vibration. 
Sandwiching felt between solid 
mountings improves efficiency of 
S| moving parts with quieter 
Pe machine operation. 





MOST VERSATILE MATERIAL 


Felt can be made in a wide 
range of densities, from extreme 
softness to rock hardness. It can 
be treated for oil, water and 
resistance. It does not age and 
is remarkably long-wearing in 
any form. Felt does not fray and 
can be die cut to close 
limits. Its uses are endless. 


i RE ERE te CA 


Consider Felt— Difficult problems 
are presented daily, most of which 
are solved by Western Felt engineers. 
They will gladly add their 
specialized expertence to better your 
i products and operation. 


WESTER elt 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. W Oo R K Ss 


Chicago 23, Illinois 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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Douglas: A Different Kind of Judge 
. .. His Views on China Jar Democrats 


> William O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, has been jarring 
some sensitive Washington nerves by 
speaking his mind on what should be 
done about Asia. Diplomats and Con- 
gressmen alike are wincing at Mr. Doug- 
las’s statement—and for two reasons. 

The first of these is what the Justice 
said: that the U.S. should recognize 
Communist China. Present U.S. policy 
is set against such a step. The recogni- 
tion question, moreover, is a touchy po- 
litical issue both abroad and in the U.S. 

The second reason for annoyance is 

that the statement came from a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. Many, in- 
cluding some members of the Court, 
cling to an old tradition that the judges 
are above the moil of events, aloof 
men who speak only on legal questions 
brought to them for decision. 
' Justice Douglas distinctly is not one 
of these, however. He is a man of inde- 
pendence with an alert and _ restless 
mind. He is quite accustomed to being 
one of a dissenting minority on the 
Court. And he refuses to let the somber 
robes of the bench smother his opinions 
on nonjudicial questions. 

The Justice, who figured in vice- 
presidential and presidential talk in 1944 
and 1948, makes occasional speeches, 
sometimes issues statements. And he an- 
swers the questions of reporters. His pro- 
posal for Chinese recognition came out 
in that way, on his return to the U.S. 
from a tour of lands adjacent to South- 
ern Russia and China. 

Strategic move. Of course, the Doug- 
las recognition proposal was not moti- 
vated by any admiration for Commu- 
nism. Mr. Douglas thinks the move 
would help to split the Chinese Com- 
munists away from Russia. It would, he 
says, take effective advantage of the 
clash between China’s long-standing 
urge to rule herself and Russia’s purpose 
to rule all Asia. 

A Republican, Senator Hermin 
Welker, of Idaho, sensing the unpopu- 
larity of the idea, called Mr. Douglas a 
“high Administration spokesman.” Dem- 
ocrats denied this, and, in a spirited de- 
bate, Chairman Tom Connally, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee,  de- 
nounced the Justice for “roaming all 
round the world and Asia and making 
fool statements.” 

In the House, there was a Republican 
demand that Douglas be removed. 

It all left Mr. Douglas unmoved. He 
went his usual half-amused way. A few 
days later he backed his idea with an 


assertion that “all Southeast Asia will go 
to the Russians unless China is wrenched 
loose from the Russian orbit.” 

Critic. Mr. Douglas’s criticism of Far 
Eastern policy is a slow growth and no 
secret to his intimates or to those who 
have followed his public utterances. His 
statements are compounded of two trips 
to the Russian borderland, a liberalism 
that emphasizes a deep regard for the 





JUSTICE DOUGLAS 


After the verdict . . . some wincing 


welfare of little people and a distrust of 
military thinking. 

In addition to his recent trip, Mr. 
Douglas was in the Near East last year, 
and to his delight was denounced from 
Moscow as an American spy _seek- 
ing to stir up the tribes. He called him- 
self “the only self-financed spy in the 
world.” 

He discovered little if any liking for 
Communism among the people of Con 
munism’s neighboring territories. Most 
of these people, he found, are without 
political consciousness. But Russia, he 
says, is seeking to woo them by flooding 
the areas with goods, and by urging land 
reforms and other measures to improve 
the lot of the peasant and tribesman. 

Such reforms, he thinks, are necessary 
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Gentle as the kiss of a trout fly on a pool—Monroe’s 


“Velvet Pouch”, unquestionably the lightest, yet positive, action ever 


M . . 
engineered into an adding machine. 









That’s why wherever businessmen 
seek swift precision in figure work, 
you'll find them using more and more 


of these superb instruments. 






Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 





High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


one-hand operation 


Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 


xd 

ke 

yy Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
Ww 

chances of error 

* 


Many Models both 8 and 10 columns, 


MONROE por ash ph ne 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. — GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 





arvmer 


sells Mi AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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... ‘We need to 
create good will in world’ 


for the welfare of Southeastern Asia. If 
the democracies are instrumental in 
bringing them about, he believes the 
democracies will profit by the support 
of the people there. He also thinks this 
has been underemphasized in the U.5S., 
and the military overemphasized. 

“The military knows only how to de- 
stroy,” Mr. Douglas has said. “We need 
to do a vastly more difficult work. We 
need to create tolerance, understanding, 
good will in the world .. . 

“There are revolutions in the world 
which need management and direction 

. It will be shameful if, when the his- 
tory of the period is written, America is 
credited with suppressing these strug- 





RED CHINA’S MAO 
+ « « some unexpected recognition 


gles, with aligning itself on the world 
scene with reaction, tyranny and _ op- 
pression.” 

In short, he has called Administration 
policy in Asia “bankrupt.” 

Westerner. Mr. Douglas’s liberalism 
is conditioned by a boyhood in the West- 
ern mountains where thinking is tradi- 
tionally independent, by early poverty, 
by struggle for an education, by “bum- 
ming” about the West and _ familiarity 
with itinerant farm labor there. 

Now 52, tall, sinewy, relaxed, he was 
born in Minnesota, the son of a Presby- 
terian home missionary who soon after- 
ward moved to California and thence to 
the State of Washington. The father 
died when Mr. Douglas was 6. Soon af- 
terward, the boy was hit, hard, by in 
fantile paralysis. 

There was a slow recovery. As Mr. 
Douglas himself analyzes it, the taunts 
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that help put the see into TV! ‘ 


With television, when little Phil Rizzuto steps up to bat for the 
New York Yankees, he steps into millions of homes. Preceded, 
of course, by Nickel —the metal that ‘‘hatches’’ the electrons 





















The play’s the thing in baseball. And your TV 
cameraman gets an assist from ‘‘Your Unseen 


Whether you're behind the bat ieee oe 
... OF behind the camera 
... OF in front of your TV screen 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


‘It puts the see into TV,’’—that’s what people 
say about Nickel. 

They say this because there is Nickel in 
the tubes of television cameras, transmitting 
stations, and receiving sets. 

And Nickel, coated with special oxides, 
‘‘*hatches”’ the electrons that miraculously 
bring the .Yankee Stadium, headline news 
events, your favorite Broadway personality 
into your living room. : 

You don’t see this Nickel because it’s in 
various hidden places all through the television 
system —coils and speakers as well as tubes. 


All this you may not see. But you can see 
why Nickel is important to your welfare. And 
why it is called, ‘““Your Unseen Friend.’’ 


No matter who you are. . . no matter what 
you do... you have an ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ in 
Nickel. Know ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ better. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘The Romance of 
Nickel’’...The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 414a, New York 5, N. Y. 











The tube makes the picture— brings ball games and dance bands and 
Broadway shows right into your living room. And, in part at least, it’s 
the Nickel in this picture tube that makes your reception so clear and 
sharp and lifelike. 


PANcIN THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY INC. 
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Go Hypoid! 


—on TIMKEN-DETROIT 
MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY AXLES 


Time is a mighty important thing to the average American. His everyday 
living and working habits keep America’s big motor truck fleets running 
on strict schedules—moving goods for farm, industry and home! And— 
thanks to Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing—successful fleet 
operators are continually stepping up schedule speeds—increasing ton- 
miles and profits! 

The simple, rugged construction of Hypoid Gearing keeps maintenance 
expense at a minimum—provides plenty of strength and power for long 
hauls! This heavy-duty axle gearing has been proved by billions of miles 
of trouble-free operation under all types of load and road conditions! 

If you’re in the market for new trucks, specify Timken-Detroit Axles and 
Brakes! You'll find Hypoid Gearing an important feature! 


YP iD The offset Hypoid pinion 
is bigger and stronger. 

Bearings are bigger. More 

HEAVY-DUTY GEARING teeth are in contact, re- 
ducing loading per unit of contact area. Torque- 

— transmitting capacity is increased. Slower gear 


ratios are practical without loss of strength. 


ao 7 
SEND FOR THIS 


INFORMATIVE A & & 
ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ON 

HYPO GEARING A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
TODAY! IT'S DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 












































TRADE MARK VU REGISTERED 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. e- Oshkosh, Wis. e Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 
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Climbing high peaks helped 
restore health .. . 


of his playmates at his physical inade- 


quacies had two important results. He 


decided he could beat them at school, if 
not in foot racing. And, to build his 
limbs, he began walking in the foothills 
of the Cascades. 

He acquired in the process an abiding 
love for scholarship, for ideas, and for 
the mountains. He was a brilliant stu- 
dent. And, gradually, his strength was 
restored. In his teens, he, his brother and 
other companions made repeated expe- 
ditions into the fastnesses of the high 
Cascades. Court recesses today usually 
find him there or in the Wallowa Moun- 
tains, but, in the last two summers, he 





Acme 


SENATOR WELKER 
The Republicans found a title... 


has gone instead to the peaks of the 
Middle East and the Southern Hima- 
layas. 

As a boy, he worked hard to help the 
family finances—selling newspapers, run- 
ning a small junk yard, washing win- 
dows. Later, he picked fruit, did janitor 
work, waited on tables. For a time he 
was a spieler for a patent-medicine show. 

In this way, he put himself through 
Whitman College, living part of the time 
in a tent. After graduation, he taught 
school, but his urge was toward the law. 
He decided to go East, took a job tend- 
ing a shipment of 2,000 sheep and got 
as far as Minnesota. He rode freights to 
Chicago, and thence on borrowed money 
went to New York by day coach. 

Columbia gave him a law degree and 
a teaching job in 1925. Later he also 
taught law at Yale. In 1934, he was sum- 
moned to Washington to work for the 
then new Securities and Exchange Com- 
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. .. Hedidn’t wear 
a silk hat to the White House 


mission. He became a member of the 
Commission in 1936 and its Chairman 
a year later. In that job, he was the New 
Deal’s spearhead in a bitter controversy 
with the New York Stock Exchange, 
resulting, finally, in the latter’s institut- 
ing numerous reforms. 

On the Supreme Court, Mr. Douglas 
has, of course, been allied with the most 
liberal wing—a champion of labor rights, 
of full preservation of the rights of free 
speech, press and assembly, and of a 
broad construction of civil rights. 

He is slangy, casual, weatherbeaten, 
a man who likes loose-fitting clothes. 
On a formal visit of the Court to the 
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SENATOR CONNALLY 
... the Democrats promptly disowned 


White House, he was the only member 
who did not wear a silk hat. 

In 1944, Justice Douglas was on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s approved list of vice-presi- 
dential possibilities. In 1948, he was 
urged for the presidential nomination by 
Democrats who opposed President Tru- 
man. He declined to let his name be used 
and a few days later also turned down 
a chance at the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. He wants, he says, to spend the 
rest of his life on the Supreme Court. 

As one result of his advocacy of recog- 
nizing Communist China, he has re- 
moved himself from the 1952 campaign. 
Any man holding that view could not 
hope to get far. 

As another consequence, he has in- 
jected, or revived, a proposal for a course 
of action that will not go unstudied as 
events unfold in the Far East. But one 
that, like many of Mr. Douglas’s ideas, is 
backed only by a hopeless minority. 
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Quick construction 
plus lacting (Quality ... 
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The Brady Manufacturing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 
\, just one work week from the 
time the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Ly Quonset was in use by the 
: company. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., has been able to ex- 
pand its activities speedily 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, and 
utility installation. 





/-;-\ODAY’S industrial needs for additional space are immediate 

] needs—for today’s production is moving into high gear. Time 
spent in waiting for new construction is time lost from productive 
output. 


That’s why Quonsets are the ideal answer to the nation’s need 
for fast expansion of warehouse and manufacturing facilities. They 
go up quickly—in days instead of months. Framed of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, Quonsets are permanent, durable, non-combustible 
buildings requiring little upkeep. 


A Quonset building is usually completed and occupied in less time 
than it takes to do the preliminary work on ordinary structures. 
Let Quonsets save you time and money. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 7 


Stran-Steel Division e¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





U.S. is running low on young 
people just when they‘re needed 
most. It’s a major problem for de- 
fense, for industry, schools. 

Number of youths has been 
dropping gradually for years. 
Now the shortage is entering the 
critical stage. 

Result: A coming scarcity in 
many professions and skills. It 
will be years before things get 
back to normal. 


This country, facing war and need- 
ing young men as never before, sud- 
denly is finding itself in the middle of 
a youth shortage. 

The surprising fact is that the U.S. 
actually has about 20 per cent fewer 
18-year-olds today than it had 20 years 
ago. 

A decline in numbers of new youths 
has been taking place for several years, 
but the shortage began to reach critical 
proportions only recently. Annual crops 
of 18-year-olds, moreover, are to remain 
small until 1959. 

Scarcity of youths is one reason why a 
businessman often cannot find teen- 
agers for odd jobs or part-time work, 
where there used to be two or three ap- 
plicants for most openings. It explains 
many twists and turns of draft and Re- 
serve policies that bewilder and irritate 
the public. 

Thus, Congress extended draft serv- 
ice to 24 months, followed by Reserve- 
duty liability of 6 years, for men who 
had been drafted to serve 21 months— 
because there are not enough youths to 
replace them. The armed forces go on 
calling back older men from Reserve 
and National Guard units partly be- 
cause young nonveterans are lacking. 

The shortage is only in its first stages. 
Some man-power experts now are pre- 
dicting that demands for youths event- 
ually will force another extension of 
draft service to 36 months. But there’s 
nothing official, as yet. 

Effects of the youth shortage are not 
always readily apparent. Yet they turn 
up everywhere, concern nearly every- 


body. 
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YOUTH CROP DWINDLES 


Army, Industry, Schools Will Feel Effects 


Armed-forces situation illustrates the 
point. When Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall and his man-power adviser, 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, consult their 
man-power charts, here is what they 
see ahead: 

About 3.4 million men will have to be 
obtained during the next three years to 
keep the armed forces at 3.5 million men. 
With luck, 575,000 men already in 
uniform will re-enlist. That leaves 2,- 
825,000 additional to get from volunteers 
and draftees between now and July, 
1954. 

In this same period, by contrast, only 
2,546,000 able-bodied youths will reach 
draft age. About 5 to 10 per cent of 
them will be put beyond reach of the 





Scarcity of Young Men: 
Supply of 18-Year-Olds at Low Point in 1952 


armed forces, at least temporarily, 
through deferments because of family 
hardship, standing in college, or critical 
occupation. Thus a man-power “deficit” 
confronts the top military planners. 

They need to find 400,000 to 500,000 
men from some place besides the annual 
crop of 18-year-olds, which is the prime 
source of military man power. They will 
draw those extra men from the backlog 
of draftable men now deferred—a back- 
log that is disappearing fast. 

All the calculations of the military 
assume that there will be no expansion 
of war and casualties in Korea. With 
any larger war, however, the armed 
forces will have to ask Congress immedi- 
ately for authority to recall veterans of 
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A GREAT COMMUNITY 
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N. community can achieve industrial pre-eminence 
unless, in addition to its natural advantages, it has the 
assets that contribute to diversified cultural opportunity. 
The broad variety of these cultural advantages, developed 
and enjoyed by the people who live in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois, have played an important role in 
making this the great industrial empire of mid-America. 

An example is the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. For 
more than half a century this great organization has 
spread the enjoyment of music over an ever-widening 
area. In addition to its enthusiastic following among 
lovers of the best music, the Chicago Symphony has 
brought an appreciation of music to generations of young- 
sters in schools and colleges. It has thus served as an 
interpreter of the world’s music to Chicago area people. 


MUST HAVE GREAT CULTURAL ASSETS 










Lon Le 
But the Symphony is only one OTD ge 


of the renowned institutions that 

bring a full, cultural life to this dynamic community. 
It takes its place beside the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, the Chicago Public Library, the John 
Crerar Library, the Newberry Library, the Chicago His- 
torical Society and this area’s great universities and 
medical schools . . . together forming one of the world’s 
greatest centers of learning and the arts. 

Indeed, great natural and economic assets are essen- 
tial to a great community. But opportunities for self- 
development are equally important. Industrialists, their 
employees, and their families will find in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois an abundance of both. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ARTHUR M. HILL, Chairman, Executive Committee, Greyhound Corporation 


says, 


“*TIME-MASTER has become an indispensable part of my daily routine.” 


Your electronic memory for 
thoughts, ideas and meetings! 


Something happy happens to the 
man who brushes off antique 
dictating methods and brushes 
up on the last word in modern 
dictation—the TIME-MASTER! 





For here is the “thought trap” that 
does more than speed up and ease up 
everyday correspondence. It’s the handy, 
logical solution to every dictating-record- 
ing problem—from memos to musings! 
Versatility! Efficiency! That’s the key 
to TIME-MASTER’s remarkable success. 
Compact, light, completely portable, it’s 
a time-saver, cost-saver on the road and 
at home as well as in the office. 


Heart and soul of the TIME-MASTER 
is the unique Memobelt, a revolutionary 
A magic band that 
“talks back’ ac- 


recording medium. 
“listens” attentively, 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over. 
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DICTAPHON E : 


curately, it catches those elusive random 
ad libs as they occur to you. 


Word for word, even a whisper is 
recorded and played back by Memobelt 
with utter fidelity and clarity. As much 
as 15 minutes continuous dictation will 
go on one of these tiny flexible, plastic 
belts. 


Thousands of busy executives 
agree with Mr. Hill, who says that 

. TIME-MASTER has become “an indispens- 
able part of my daily routine.’’ Chances 
are, TIME-MASTER can help streamline 
your office operation. For a free demon- 
stration, call your Dictaphone man right 
now, or use the coupon. 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 





DictaPHone Corp., Dept. E-91 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Your Name 








r bf 





Street Address 





City & Zone State. 








Special Report 





Industry competition for 
outstanding graduates... 


World War II. The shortage of new 
youths gives them no alternative. 

That shows one hidden aspect of the 
decline in youths’ numbers. 

Colleges feel the youth shortage di- 
rectly. They are undergoing a 10 per 
cent drop in enrollment this year, and 
they may get hit by another decline 
next year. Lower enrollments mean fewer 
professional and semiprofessional grad- 
uates during some future period. This 
threatens to tighten existing scarcities 
of doctors, teachers and other college 
graduates with special skills. 

Industry began to suffer from the lack 
of youths some time ago. There is a 








INDUSTRY’S TALENT HUNT 
Applicants are precious 


crippling shortage of engineers, for 
instance, due in some degree to the de- 
cline in youth population. This is the 
kind of shortage that cannot be remedied 
quickly. It will be 1955 at least before 
the output of engineers rises again. 

The situation produced a_ bonanza 
during the last spring and early summer, 
for thousands of technically trained 
youths who were draftproof for one 
reason or another. Corporations and 
Government agencies raided the cam- 
puses. Starting salaries offered to good 
students ranged from $250 to $500 a 
month. Often, an outstanding graduate 
had his pick of three to five jobs. One 
exceptional man, a 24-year-old engineer- 
ing Ph.D. accepted $6,000 a year. He 
was quickly raised to $7,200 before he 
ever started work—to keep some other 
company from getting him. 

Farms feel the effects of youth scar- 
city, too. A widespread and_ growing 
shortage of good farm labor is traced in 
part to the fact that there are fewer and 
fewer youths on farms. 
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.. . Scarcity of youths 
at least until 1959 and 1960 


Marriages illustrate still another 
aspect of the youth shortage. Now that 
fewer youths are reaching marriageable 
age, marriages are suddenly decreasing. 
Ordinarily they would be increasing in 
times like these, with business booming 
and wars in sight. 

Extent of the youth shortage, what 
caused it, and how long it is likely to 
last can be seen from a few figures. 

In 1951, as of July 1, young men 18 
years old numbered 1,052,000 according 
to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. As 
the chart on page 56 shows the number 
of 18-year-old men has been falling 
steadily every year for the last 10 years. 

The number of 18-year-old women has 
fallen, too, in line with the usual ratio 
of sexes. There were 1,030,000 women 
18 years old, on July 1 this year. Their 
numbers will continue to decline and 
then rise in much that same ratio to 
men in years ahead. 

The present decline is inherited from 
the depression of the 1930s. During the 
early “30s, birth rates fell to the lowest 
level on record. In 1933, for example, 
fewer children were born in U.S. than in 
any previous year since 1905—although 
total population in 1933 was 50 per cent 
greater than it had been in 1905. 

The result of this drastic depression- 
caused dip is showing up today. The 
crop of 18-year-olds in 1951, from the 
babies of 1933, is lower than it was at 
any time in the 1940s, or the 1930s. 

In 1952 the shortage of youths gets 
worse. There will be only 1,041,000 
18-year-old men on July 1, 1952, as 
Census experts figure it. This is expected 
to be the low point of youth supply. 
After 1952, the annual crop of new young 
men rises each year, although the in- 
crease is small for.a long time. 

By 1959, the yearly inflow of 18-year- 
olds will finally get back up to the level 
reached during the 1930s and 1940s, 
when more than 1.2 million males reached 
18 years of age each year. 

In 1960, the country collects a big 
return, in terms of 18-year-olds, on the 
World War II baby boom. In that year, 
the babies born in 1942 reach 18 years 
of age. They will number 1,365,000. 

Their arrival at the critical age bracket 
of 18 will bring back relative abun- 
dance of youths, compared with today’s 
scarcity. That, in turn, means an im- 
measurable increase in U.S. strength for 
peace or war. 

Until then, however, the U.S. will 
have to meet all its vast and growing 
commitments with a limited supply of 
the most important military resource of 
all-young man power. 
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more, too. I found extra storage space 
because Automatic Electric Trucks stack 
right to the ceiling. I found greater sav- 
ings because these amazing electrictrucks 
cut material handling costs by stepping 
up production, per man, per hour, thus 
reducing the unit cost of my product. I 
found better worker morale, too, because 
quiet, fume-free Automatic Electric Trucks 
operate easily in narrow aisles and 
congested areas taking the work out of 
lifting, moving and stacking my product. 
What’s more, my maintenance man 
tells me these rugged trucks cost less to 
Operate and maintain and his records 
prove costly time-out-of-service is kept 
at a minimum. All this from a coupon 
just 3 inches square. You too can find 
savings like these for your plant... 


It was a lucky day for me when I hap- 
pened across an ad that told me I could 
find a way to speed production and ship 
more goods faster. 

I mailed the coupon. I didn’t realize it 
at the time but that coupon brought a 
revealing check chart that showed me 
the way to save 18,288 wasted man- 
hours ... man-hours that I have put to 
more productive use increasing my out- 
put more than I ever thought possible. 

The secret was cost-cutting Automatic 
Electric Trucks that released 2 out of 3 
men then engaged in time consuming, 
costly hand-handling, making them 
available for better paying, more pro- 
ductive jobs. 

Yes, I found 18,288 extra man-hours 
in that 3-inch square. But I found much 


CLIP THAT 3-INCH SQUARE BELOW AND 
INVESTIGATE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TRUCKS YOURSELF 


utomatic 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Automatic Transportation Co. 
71 W. 87th Street, Dept. P-1, 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


4 
Please send me your FREE Money- 
Saver CHECK CHART that puts the 
finger on hidden handling costs and 
wasted man-hours . . . also FREE 
booklet: ‘How To Make Your Ma- 
terial Handling Pay Dividends.” 
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Make way for those 
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is still ahead! 





Industry, moving west- 
ward toward growing 
markets and lower dis- 
—==— tribution costs, is find- 
ing new opportunities in the smog- 
free, water-blessed Sacramento 
Heartland. Here are communities 
with room to grow, free of the 
blighting problems that beset so 
many metropolitan centers. Here 
living is good ... Suburban homes 
and gardens surround industrial 
plants ... Famed Sierra trout 
streams and sunny beaches are 
close at hand. 





Here labor, business and govern- 
ment are development-minded. 
Labor sets high-production rec- 
ords because it has a stake in the 
community. (76.9% of the families 
are home owners.) Industry is find- 
ing new opportunities to sell to 
nearly 11,000,000 people . . . with 
nearly 17 billions of disposable in- 
come, who live within an overnight 
haul! Here’s an area whose indus- 
trial future is still ahead. Will you 
_ share it? 


May We Help You? 


This new booklet gives you 
valuable basic information 
about the Sacramento area. 
For your copy write in 
confidence to the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Com- 
merce or to our Indus- 
trial Dept., Room 202. 











SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 
— 2Ist and K Sts., Sacramento 


The Land The Lord 
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He SACRAMENTO 
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We’ve Been Asked: 


HOW TO SET UP PAY-RAISE PLAN 


What is meant by a classification 
plan for pay increases? 

It is a program for giving periodic raises 

to workers for merit and length of serv- 


ice. An employer who does not have. 


one established can set it up. It must be 
approved by wage-control officials be- 
fore it can be put into effect. But the ad- 
vantage is that, once a_merit-service 
plan is approved, it can be used con- 
tinuously without further Government 
action. The employer does not have to go 
to the Wage Stabilization Board each 
time he wants to reward an employe 
for good or lengthy service. 


How is a classification plan set up? 
The employer draws up classifications 
of his workers, grouping various jobs into 
grades. In a small shop, there might, be 
only a few—or even one or two em- 
ployes—in a single classification. The 
plan must give descriptions of each job 
group and the types of work done. There 
also must be listed pay-rate ranges for 
each group, if there are any ranges, and 
the limits on pay increases proposed for 
each classification. All of this is put into 
a formal application to the Government 
for approval of the plan. 


How do merit-service raises operate? 
Suppose, for example, that there is in a 
plant a classification of skilled workers 
whose weekly pay-rate range is from $70 
to $90 a week. Another classification cov- 
ers stenographers who get a minimum of 
$40 and a maximum of $60 a week. 
After a plan is approved, these workers 
can be given periodic pay increases 
within their rate ranges for merit and 
added length of service. But they can- 
not be given merit-service raises that 
would carry them over the maximums 
for their classifications. 

Higher wages can come, however, from 
promotions or trahsfers to higher-graded 
jobs. 


Who approves merit-service plans? 
An application for approval of a classifi- 
cation plan for raising wages is sent to 
the nearest office of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. In many cases, that office will rule 
on the application on behalf of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Sometimes, how- 
ever, applications will be sent to regional 
WSB offices for action. 


Must a union approve a plan? 

Yes, if a union has been recognized or 
certified as bargaining agent in a plant. 
Then the employer and the union are 
supposed to work out the plan together 





Wage-Increase Program 


@ Many employers without plan 
for periodic raises wonder where 
they stand under wage control. 


@ Classification plan can be set up 
to reward merit, length of 
service. 


@ Pay increases then can be given 
without approval each time. 











and jointly file the application for ap- 
proval. Where there is no recognized 
union, an employer can act alone. 


What records must be kept? 

An employer is required to keep, for 
three years after giving raises, complete 
records of the- increases. These must 
show such things as dates and amounts 
of increases and pay before and after 
the raises. 


Can cost-of-living increases be given 
in addition to merit raises? 

Yes. Where an employer gives a general 

pay raise in his plant, on the basis of 

higher cost of living, that has no effect 

on merit and service raises. They can be 

given too. 


When is approval not needed? 

An employer who had a rate-range plan 
under which he gave merit and service 
raises last year can continue to use that 
program as a basis for increases in 1951 
without getting approval. Neither does 
he need approval for an established plan 
that was in operation on Jan. 25, 1951. 
Also without approval, an employer may 
spend on merit and_length-of-service 
raises an amount equal to 6 per cent of 
the straight-time pay roll for a group of 
employes. 


Are all salaries covered by these 
rules? 

The above rules apply to wages and to 
salaries subject to control of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. In general, that 
means salaries of persons under federal 
wage and hour regulations and of those 
who are represented by unions in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Salaries of others—including 
executive, professional and administra- 
tive employes—are controiled by _ the 
Salary Stabilization Board. Merit and 
length-of-service raises for these will be 
regulated by a separate set of rules, some- 
what similar to the policies of WSB. 


most 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 






World’s Choicest Blend 


Enjoy the 
finest-tasting 
whisky 

in the world! 


Few. if any. of the world’s great 
whiskies can equal the quality of 


Sir John Schenley ... none can 





match its delightful taste! Rare and 


full-bodied, yet the lightest A Schenley Mark of Merit Whisky 


whisky you've ever tasted. 


BLENDED WHISKY 86.8 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKY, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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Kaiser Aluminum 


A MAJOR PRODUCER IN A GROWING INDUSTRY 


No other material posseses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages—among 
which are lightness, strength, corrosion re- 
sistance, heat and electrical conductivity, 
workability, economy. 


For these reasons, aluminum is the 
most versatile of metals...and therefore is 
vital in so many products essential to our 
preparedness program. 





/To help speed this program, we are 
operating our plants at maximum capacity 
and are vastly expanding our facilities to 
produce more primary aluminum. As soon 
as possible, our increased production will 
be shared by everyone. 

63 sales offices and warehouse distribu- 


tors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 
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Optimism of investors continues to grow, 
although gains in business activity 
are being slowed at this time by 
heavy inventories of consumer goods 
and a growing shortage of metals. 

industrial stocks climbed on the New 
York Stock Exchange on September 5 
to a new high since June, 1930. Their 
advance has been about 12 per cent 
in the last two months. 

The profits outlook over the long pull 
grows better as metal shortages and 
production delays flatten out the 
curve of the defense program and 
throw more Government spending into 
later years. Goals for air strength, 
moreover, are likely to be enlarged. 
This, too, would prolong the defense 
boom by bolstering orders in later 
years. 

Government policies are to cut profit 
margins less than appeared likely a 
while ago. Price controls are to put 
less squeeze on profits before taxes, 
now that the law permits manufac- 
turers to add to their prices all cost 
increases up to August 26. New 
taxes on corporations evidently are to 
be less severe than those first con- 
sidered by Congress. 

Dividends, which returned $6.40 per 
year for each $100 invested in in- 
dustrial stocks at July prices, look 
safer now that the profits outlook is 
clearer. 

Personal savings, meanwhile, are pil- 
ing up. Net inflow of dollars into sav- 
ings and loan associations set a new 
record in July. Tendency naturally is 
for some savings to spill over into the 
stock market. 

Obstacles to business improvement still 
exist. 





(1935-39=100) 


FOR 
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MINUS 
latest Indicators of Business Activity—t 











Inventories stood at 70.6 billions for all 


business on August 1, a record. Re- 
tailers, despite all their efforts, cut 
their inventories a scant 160 millions 
in July, leaving them at 18.6 billions, 
a third greater than a year ago. Stocks 
of department stores, as the top chart 
shows, were still equal to 4.2 months’ 
sales, largest for any August 1 since 
1942. 


(August 1 each year) 


























Source: FRB © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


_Unclogging of inventory pipe lines, 


nevertheless, seems to be starting in 
metal products for consumers. Auto 
dealers cut new-car stocks 63,000 in 
July. Retailers selling household ap- 
pliances lopped 50 millions off their 
stocks in July. Manufacturers cut their 
holdings of TV sets 88,000 in the week 


TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 





Metals 


ended August 24, largest weekly re- 
duction of the year. 


Smaller orders placed by stores in re- 


cent months are helping to cut retail 
inventories. Manufacturers shipped 
only 164,000 electric refrigerators in 
July, against 559,000 in March: Wash- 
ing-machine shipments of 143,000 
were down from 376,000 in March. 
The 61,000 electric ranges shipped 
compared with 160,000 in March. 


Retail sales also have picked up, help- 


ing to clear stocks. August sales at de- 
partment stores average 316 on the 
indicator, compared with 309 in July 
and 301 in June. Sales of TV sets and 
appliances have been rising since 
August 1, when controls over install- 
ment credit were relaxed. 

shortages, meanwhile, are 
plaguing manufacturers. Steel opera- 
tions, at 98.3 per cent of capacity in 
the week ended September 8, were 
the lowest since December, 1950. 
Supply of copper, critically low even 
before the recent strike, threatens to 
strangle this winter’s output of many 
companies making metal products for 
consumers. 


Auto output in September is due to 


tumble about 14 per cent below Au- 
gust to a level barely half that of 
August, 1950. A further drop is pos- 
sible in the fourth quarter as the Gov- 
ernment tightens the lid on use of 
metals, and as metals allotted grow 
harder to buy. 


Potential strength of business activity, 


now bottled up by shortages of metals, 
is to be released gradually in 1952 
and 1953 as output of metals rises. 
The underlying trend of business vol- 
ume over this period will be upward. 


© 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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2 BUT YOUR BUILDING is 
“fireproof”? Better know, 
now, that this simply means 
that a fire which starts in 
your office will be walled-in 
and intensified. 





Mosler ‘‘A”? Label Record Safe 
with built-in money chest for com- 
bined protection against fire and 
burglary 


Could you : 


1 IF YOUR OWN RECORDS WENT UP IN SMOKE 





, What would you do? 
43 out of 100 businesses whose records are lost by fire just don’t reopen. 





stay in business 7 
fi eco om 








3 ANDYOU'’REALREADY put- 4 YOU'RE COVERED by fire 
ting records in a safe or insurance? Read your pol- 
metal container? Fine—un- icy. You'll find you have to 
til temperatures get above prepare a proof-of-loss state- 
350° F. Then, an old, heavy- ment to collect fully. How 
walled ineffective safe acts could you—with records in 


as an incinerator. ashes? 


THINK what you'd be up against without your Accounts 
Receivable Ledgers, your Tax and Inventory Records 


and other vital business papers! 


Don’t gamble another day... or night. Protect your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “‘A” Label is your 
assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
pact and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. 


Every business needs this protection. Get it today. 


% Mosler Safe ”””” 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


fo ee ca cre ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee lanetaeeineniaeitaniansiensaetsenstetanetemmtenten | 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Cc. ie clcnailled tele- Department U-9, Hamilton, Ohio 


' phone directory for Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information o 


name of the Mosler ow to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 

PN FO VOT | NAME..........0cccccrsccccccscscccccssccccscess POSTION. cosccccccccoes 
_ mail coupon NOW 

toe hal iva; tree FIRM NAME, ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsces ececccccccccccocs 
|. booklet ADDRESS... ecccccccccccccccccccccccscseccccescccsssccessssseessseessesee 
GE donvesetaxtaniion wuibewnnsins —— ne 
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YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, ap. 

peal a Government ruling that de 
nies your application for an increase jy 
your allocations of steel, copper, aly. 
minum or other scarce materials. The Na. 
tional Production Authority sets up pro. 
cedures under which its appeals board 
will hear’ petitions for adjustments of 
such allocations. 


YOU CAN perhaps get financial aid 

from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to build an apartment o 
other investment housing in a militay 
or defense area or in an area where there 
is a critical housing shortage. RFC 
amends its lending policy to permit loans 
for construction of such housing where 
it is to be held as an investment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to continue to pay 

26 cents a pound for synthetic rub- 
ber of the GR-S type that you buy from 
RFC. The Office of Price Stabilization 
approves a_ 1.5-cents-a-pound _ increase 
that RFC previously placed on this 
product. 


YOU CAN expect to pay more for 

Alaska red salmon. Canners of this 
fish are authorized by OPS to raise their 
prices by an average of 10 per cent over 
levels previously fixed by the agency in 
July. The increase is attributed to the 
small catch of Alaska red salmon this 
season and fixed costs of canners regard- 
less of the size of the catch. 


* * * 


YOU CAN give your views on pro 
posed trade-practice rules for the 
radio and television industry at a publi 
hearing on September 26. The Feder 
Trade Commission announces that this 
second hearing on the subject will be 
held in Washington on that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a distributor @ 

brass-mill products, build up you 
inventories to workable levels. The 
National Production Authority issues a 
order that provides ways for distributos 
to restore and maintain reasonable sup 
plies of brass products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an it 

come tax on a fellowship award 
that is granted to you by a foundation t0 
further your research work and to pe 
mit the writing of a novel. The Bureal 
of Internal Revenue holds that such a 
award is not a gift, exempt from income 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
courf and administrative decisions 


tax. Instead, it must be included in 
gross income as compensation for per- 
sonal services. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to reopen 

your plant after a one-day strike 
without running the risk of being cited 
for violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
National Labor Relations Board finds 
that an employer violated the Act be- 
cause he would not resume operations 
when the strikers tried to return to their 
jobs after a one-day walkout. The Board 
decides that the refusal to reopen was 
prompted by the employer’s opposition 
to the striking union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

penalized for refusal to bargain 
with a union if the union makes no clear- 
cut request for a bargaining meeting. 
NLRB says that a company did not re- 
fuse to bargain when all it received from 
a union was a proposal to discuss the 
union’s claim as bargaining agent for 
the employes. There was no evidence of 
a request for bargaining negotiations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of exporting 

as much refined copper or copper, 
brass and bronze scrap as in the past. 
Third and fourth-quarter export quotas 
for these metals are cut by the Office of 
International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain any 

copper or copper-base alloy prod- 
ucts after September 30 except through 
operations of the Controlled Materials 
Plan. Producers of controlled copper ma- 
terials are told by NPA that, beginning 
October 1, they may not produce an 
order for shipment until it has been con- 
verted into an authorized controlled ma- 
terial (ACM) order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely leave stand- 

ing a duplicate order for controlled 
materials. NPA warns users of con- 
trolled materials to cancel duplicate 
orders in the fourth quarter if they want 
to avoid action by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

asic material. 
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Diesels and electrics perform most of Milwaukee Road freight, passenger and switching service. 


FULL THROTTLE! 


The men in the cabs of The Mil- Traffic managers and other execu- 
waukee Road’s big dieselscan high- _ tives interested in shipping and dis- 
ball right along. And, everybody tribution in Milwaukee Road terri- 
else on the Railroad can go at full tory are invited to ask us for infor- 


throttle, too. The Milwaukee's facil- mation. We have agents in principal 
ities are modernized to accelerateevery cities — well-informed, transporta- 
operation in the handling of traffic. tion men who are eager to serve. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


BELLINGHAM QMETALINE FALLS 
QEVERETT GREAT FALLS 


Look at the map! 
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Miles of line... ... 
Number of stations. 1,904 
Locomotives...... 1,188 
Freight train cars . . 58,384 
Passenger train cars 1,109 
Employes........ 
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Sacific POT 











SAN FRANCISCO TERRE HAUTE U BEorord 


THE MILWAUKEE 
ROAD °c" 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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With new deductions cropping up all the time, 
getting out the payroll has become a head-spinning 
business . .. and often an interminably slow job. 


Your simplest—and by far your most economical— 
way to get the job done fast is with the McBee 
‘Payroll Poster. 


Whether you have 30 employees or 3,000, the 
Payroll Poster gives you a complete record for each 
employee—from check to journal to employee’s 
record card—all in a single writing. 


Take the daze out of paydays with MeBoe Payroll Poster 





By telescoping three steps into one, 

the Payroll Poster saves time and reduces the 
possibilities of error. You don’t need specially trained 
operators. And all checks and forms 

are custom-fitted to your requirements. 


* * * 


Ask the McBee man near you to give you a simple 
demonstration of the system so many firms in every 
ind of business are using to speed today’s complex 

payroll work. Or mail the coupon below. 


McBee Payroll Poster reels off payrolls for companies like: General Electric Company * Certain-teed Products 
Corporation * The Sherwin-Williams Company * Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation * Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush me free brochure explaining McBee 
Payroll Poster. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Industrial operations now must be tailored to the supply of basic metals. 
Production boom in metal goods has gone about as far as it can until 1953. 
Plant expansion itself is being delayed because structural steel is short. 
Steel industry, the base of large-scale production, is to get only about 
half as much steel from October through December as it wants for new plants. 
That means delay of several months in completing present steel-expansion plans. 
Other industries, not connected directly with defense, are to get only 26 
per cent of the steel they asked for in this period. Included are industrial- 
machinery plants, textile mills, chemicals, electric equipment, pulp and paper. 
Commercial construction--stores, garages, warehousesS=--is held to a mere ll 
per cent of the amount of steel requested for the three-month period. 
Aluminum is the only industry, outside of direct military. production, that 
gets 100 per cent of its requests. Aluminum is basic to the aircraft program. 
Government controllers, furthermore, don't see much chance of improving the 
situation during the first three months of 1952, or even later in the year. 

















Other expansion programs are being held back, too, by steel allotments. 

Electric=-power projects are limited to 75 per cent of their requests. 

Schools and hospitals are held to 40 per cent of stated steel needs. 

Public highways are allotted only 43 per cent of the steel requested. 

Oil industry is given just 59 per cent of structural steel applied for. 

Mining industry is allowed 55 per cent of its stated need for steel. 

What's happening is that the Government is curtailing civilian programs to 
make room for military expansion. Plants to produce weapons or parts for weapons 
are being given all the steel they need. Arms industry is growing fast. 

















Further cuts also are being ordered in output of consumer hard goods as 
Government distributes the supply of steel, copper and aluminum to producers. 

Essential goods, such as light bulbs, metal fasteners for clothing, auto- 
license plates, batteries, commercial dishwashers, are allowed to be produced at 
65 to 100 per cent of the pre-Korean rate of output. 

Less essential goods are cut to 58 per cent of the pre-Korean rate. In 
this group are stoves, refrigerators, radios, most househeld appliances. These 








industries previously had been allowed to produce at a 70 per cent rate. 

Auto production is to be trimmed to 60 per cent of the output before the 
Korean war. The recent rate allowed was 65 per cent. 

These cuts actually won't cause much disturbance in industry. Output of 
many consumer products already had been cut back to allowable limits because of 
declining demand. Even automobiles have been selling at a slower pace. 





Sluggish sales, however, are not expected to continue very long. Retail 
trade already shows signs of increase. That upturn probably will continue, as 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=- (Continued) 
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people's incomes continue to rise. Income trend and sales trend usually are 
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parallel. Prospect is that there will be a shortage of hard goods in 1952. 


You can expect new pressures to increase building of low-cost houses. 

Down payments are reduced on houses costing $7,000 to $15,000. Veterans 
can now buy a house with a down payment 36 to 54 per cent lower than under Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's Regulation X, depending on the price of the house. Other 
home buyers can get houses now by paying 19 to 42 per cent less down. 

Monthly installments also are smaller under new mortgage regulations. 

Number of people in the market for homes obviously will be increased. 

More mortgage money is being made available. Federal Housing Administration 
gets an additional 1.5 billion dollars to insure mortgages. Federal National 
Mortgage Association can buy 200 million dollars' worth of mortgages on houses 
in areas where housing is tight. Reconstruction Finance Corporation has revised 
rules in order to make construction loans on essential housing projects. 

These moves are designed to stimulate low-cost home building. Hitch is 
that they apparently run counter to the defense program, which already has put a 
tight clamp on structural steel, other materials. Prospect is that home build- 
ing still will be held back by a shortage of necessary materials. 

















Urge to own real estate is reflected, too, in higher farm-land values. 

Farm real estate jumped 17 per cent in value in the year ended last July l. 
That is the national average. Jump pushed farm land to a record high price. 

Arizona farm land took a leap up of 25 per cent. Indiana is close behind 
with a gain of 24 per cent. Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico are up 22 per cent. 

Maine potatoes are not selling so well, so Maine land dropped 6 per cent in 
value. But that is the only State in the union to show a price decline. 

Several factors explain the rise in farm values. General inflation is one 
cause. All money values are up. High farm prices are another cause. It is 
profitable to farm now. Bigger farms is still another explanation. Farmers 
with mechanical equipment can farm more acres, so tend to increase holdings. 
City buyers are a factor, too. Farm land is becoming increasingly attractive to 
nonfarmers as a place to live, as an inflation hedge. Nearly a third of the 
farms that changed hands in recent months were bought by nonfarmers. 





























Price controllers are having to give ground on a rather wide front. 

Automobile price ceilings are lifted again. Leading manufacturers say they 
will push prices to the limit allowed as soon as they prepare schedules. 

Meat packers may pay above-ceiling prices for cattle if they can't fill 
their quotas at ceiling prices. Office of Price Stabilization will let packers 
disregard ceilings if they haven't got 50 per cent of their supply; pay 1 per 
cent above ceilings if they have no more than 75 per cent. Ceilings stick for 
Slaughterers who are getting a full share. Eased rules are to end October l. 

Copper-price control is causing a headache. Domestic ceiling is 24.5 cents 
a pound. World price is 27.5 cents. Result: a sharp drop in imports of copper. 
OPS is to be forced to find some solution to this price problem. 























Employment reached another all-time high for August. Civilian jobholders 
numbered 62.6 million in that month, a moderate increase over the July count. 
Unemployment is at a postwar low point at 1.6 million job seekers. 
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YOU WON’T SELL MUCH VICHYSSOISE ... 


Every day at approximately 12:45 pm in 
restaurants throughout America, about 13 million 
businessmen ask about 3 million waiters this ques- 
tion: ““What’s good today?” Each one of the busi- 
nessmen is looking at a complete menu when he 
asks the question. 


Waiters sell better than menus. People 
sell better than paper. 


Now suppose you had these people selling for you: 


FRED ALLEN, LOUIS ARMSTRONG, EDDY ARNOLD, CHARLES 
BOYER, DAVID BRIAN, EDDIE CANTOR, JACK CARSON, 
MINDY CARSON, IMOGENE COCA, PERRY COMO, JOAN 
DAVIS, JIMMY DURANTE, DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., JOSE 
FERRER, ED GARDNER, PHIL HARRIS, ED HERLIHY, PORT- 
LAND HOFFA, BOB HOPE, DEBORAH KERR, BERT LAHR, 


«+» UNLESS YOU USE THE HUMAN VOISE 


FRANKIE LAINE, VIVIEN LEIGH, FRANK LOVEJOY, PAUL 
LUKAS, DEAN MARTIN AND JERRY LEWIS, GROUCHO MARX, 
DOROTHY McGUIRE, LAURITZ MELCHIOR, ETHEL MERMAN, 
ROBERT MERRILL, RAY MIDDLETON, RUSSELL NYPE, MAR- 
GARET O’BRIEN, SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER, EDITH PIAF, EZIO 
PINZA, JANE POWELL, PHIL SILVERS, SONS OF THE PIO- 
NEERS, HANLEY STAFFORD, DANNY THOMAS, MARGARET 
TRUMAN, EVELYN VARDEN, JIMMY WALLINGTON, CLIFTON 
WEBB, MEREDITH WILLSON, ED WYNN 


.-.. and Tallulah Bankhead, dahlings. 


These are the people who would sell better 
than paper for you on NBC’s THE BIG SHOW: 
Sundays 6:30-8:00 pm. Cost: $12,408 per week, 
time and talent, for a quarter-hour segment. Avail- 
able in 13-week cycles. 


NBC Radio Net k 
qi | . e We r a@ service of Radio Corporation of America 
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“For quick plant expansion, 
we standardized on 
BUTLER Buildings” 


(Steel or Aluminum) 













C. Y. Thomas, 
Vice-President in charge of Opera- 
tions, Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Spencer’s ammonium 
nitrate prilling plant in southeast 
Kansas is the world’s largest. 





















Twelve Butler rigid frame 
buildings, installed at Military, 
Kansas, are used as ware- 
houses. Each of the buildings 
is 42’x260’x10’ and is modified 
from Butler’s standard 40’ 
building. 


Interior view shows full space 
use, provided by Butler straight 
sidewalls and truss-clear con- 
struction. 


r. Thomas says, “Butler Buildings were ideal for our 15,000-ton 
ammonium nitrate storage, because of their ease of erection, econ- 
omy and negligible maintenance cost. Since completing this instal- 
lation, we have standardized on Butler Buildings for this use.” 


For fast expansion of your plant or business facilities, 
you, too, can enjoy these advantages of Butler Buildings: 
(1) easily erected in days instead of weeks; (2) lower cost 
per square foot; (3) sturdy, permanent construction; (4) 
fire-safe (low insurance rates); (5) weathertight, wind- 
resistant; (6) low maintenance; (7) easily insulated and 
at low cost; (8) wide range of sizes. See your Butler dis- 
tributor, or write today. 

Straight Sidewalls .. . Use all the space you pay for 











For prompt reply, address Dept, UN28 at office nearest you: 
7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

987A bth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Richmond, Calif. 


O Send full information about Butler Buildings, 
for use as. 
0 Send name of my nearest Butler distributor. 








Firm. 


Addr 
City. Zone. State. 
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Wage Controls: 
Flexible Rules 
In Months Ahead 


Wages and salaries, from now 
on, are to rise or fall with the 
cost of living. Policy for the future 
is charted. 

Special cases will get special 


' treatment. There will be room for 


annual raises, fringe benefits and 
merit increases. 

Policy, all in all, will be loose, 
Yet, there still will be rules to fol- 
low, and Government agents to 
enforce them. 


The direction that wage and salary 
controls are to take for some time to 
come is becoming clear. Here is what 
employers and workers can expect: 

Pay rules are to be kept flexible, al- 
lowing employers considerable leeway 
in giving raises. Official policy is to avoid 
strikes as much as possible by allowing 
wages and salaries to rise gradually. 

Cost-of-living rises are to be offset by 
pay increases. Wage and salary raises of 
this kind may be made without advance 
Government approval. Employers, who 
were permitted to give raises of 10 per 
cent above the level of January, 1950, 
under the original formula, can now 
raise pay 12 per cent above that level, 
and the percentage is due to go higher. 

Out-of-line rates found in some of- 
fices or plants will be corrected through 
a new rule. Employers caught with 
wage scales that are below the general 
level for their city or area may raise 
their rates to that level, even if the 12 
per cent formula has been exhausted. In- 
creases under this rule, when the rule 
is issued, will enable many small firms to 
keep employes who otherwise might be 
lured away to higher-paid jobs in larger 
companies. 

Annual raises for improved produc 
tivity also are to be continued. Other 
industries will be allowed to copy tbe 
General Motors formula that gives auto 
matic increases of 4 cents an hour once 
a year, in addition to adjustments match- 
ing changes in the cost of living. 

Man-power needs of defense plants 
will be considered. Wages sometimes 
may be raised above the level in the 
community. This policy, however, prob 
ably will be used sparingly. The plan is 
to allow extra-high wages only in a few 
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instances, where necessary man power 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 
But if shortages of workers slow up the 
defense program, the policy will be in- 
yoked oftener. 

Fringe benefits are to be allowed on 
top of pay raises, but with some limits. 
A new policy will define the limits for 
pension and insurance programs. Em- 
ployers now can get approval of new 
plans, or increases in existing plans, up 
to the prevailing practice in the industry 
or area. 

Merit raises and length-of-service in- 
creases are to continue, in addition to 
cost-of-living raises and other types. Em- 
ployers can grant raises as in the past if 
they have a proper kind of plan. Those 
wishing to set up wage or salary plans, 
with rate ranges, can get permission to 
do so. (See page 60.) 

This line of policy is indicated by 
George W. Taylor in a report written on 
his retirement as Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Taylor, who is re- 
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—Dowling in New York Herald-Tribune 


‘LOOKS LIKE THE PITCHER AND 
CATCHER NEED TO TALK IT OVER’ 


tuming to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania faculty, is recognized as the prin- 
tipal author of wage policies for World 
War II and the present period. 

The Wage Board, now headed by 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, is expected to fol- 
low the general lines laid down by Tay- 
lor's report. Once a general policy is 
adopted by the Wage Board, that policy 
is supposed to govern the regulations 
issued by the Salary Stabilization Board 
for company officials and other salaried 
Workers under the latter Board’s author- 
ity. The Wage Board controls raises for 
Wage earners and most salaried workers. 

Policies now being drafted by the 
Wage Board are expected to continue in 
effect for at least six months, with some 
emaining on the books for the duration 
of the controls period. The rule on cost- 
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America’s Foremost Wine Merchants 
nince 1830 | 


3. 


* 
¢ ag FURIE E Fed, 


a name backed with 120 years 
( integrity, experience, and fine quality 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


; eS = 2) 
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; BELLOWS 
‘ONDED BOuRBO' 


KENTUCKY 
MRAIGHT BOURBON WHISK! 


The best Whiskies : 
on the Market Today EF OANAAA 











BUSINESS 
GIFTS! 


No. 233 
Memo Pen Set. Z 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


"No. 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 
Letter Opener. 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “‘Auto- 
point’”’ business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Get this dividend-paying 

booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 

Business Gifts. It shows 

, how to put to 

1 work for youa 

1 tested business 

strategy that 

= builds good will 

—increases sales 

profitably! Mail 

coupon for free 

booklet and quantity prices. 
“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-9, 

1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, IH. 

Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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Stricter check on employers 
is now planned... 


of-living raises is due to be reviewed 
by the Wage Board by next March. 
Changes may be made then, but the 
general lines of the policy probably will 
remain about as now outlined. 

The record of the Wage -Board to 
date also gives a tip as to wnat to expect 
from future rulings. The Board has ap- 
proved nearly five times as many wage 
increases as it has rejected. The score is 
2,813 cases approved, 612 rejected, and 
154 partially approved or modified. 
These figures do not include the many 
instances where employers granted pay 
raises without seeking Board approval, 
as is possible for certain types of in- 
crease. 

Enforcement . of the wage-salary 
rules is going to be stepped up in the 


DEFENSE WORKERS 
special treatment where necessary 


eee 


next few weeks. The Wage Board so 
far has done little about punishing em- 
ployers who violate the policies, but a 
campaign is getting under way. 

About 2,500 investigations into re- 
ported wage violations are scheduled 
for this month. Inspectors from the La- 
bor Department’s Wage-Hour Division 
will check the books of many com- 
panies to determine whether there have 
been illegal pay raises. If any are found, 
the employers involved will be brought 
before an enforcement commission, usual- 
ly in a regional office of the Wage Board. 

Penalties are likely to be heaviest 
where the employer willfully violates a 
regulation in raising wages above com- 
petitors’ rates to recruit workers. Taylor 
indicates that the Board views this type 
of violation more seriously than a case 








LERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 


FIRE never warns you in advance. -’ 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 

can make a surprise attack when 

you least expect it. Let us show you 

how GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 

discover and stop FIRE... and 

lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices In nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








WHY BUY CONTAINERS 


LET THE TOTE SYSTEM HANDLE 
RAW MATERIALS TO YOUR PLANT 
OR 


FINISHED PRODUCTS TO CUSTOMERS 


OR TO 


HANDLE PRODUCTS IN-PLANT 


we we We 
ONE TOTE BIN WILL DO THE WORK 
OF 20,000 BAGS 
THE TOTE SYSTEM 
SAVES LABOR—PRODUCT LOSS 
AND BAG COST!—IT’S SANITARY 
LET US MAKE YOU A PROPOSAL 
APPLYING THE TOTE SYSTEM 


WRITE DEPT.—WR-! 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 
BEATRICE, NEBR. 
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. . . More layoffs, 
but skilled jobs go unfilled 


where an employer gives an illegal raise 
through ignorance of the technical regu- 
lations. If caught in a violation, an em- 
ployer may find that he cannot charge 
off his payroll as a business expense in 
figuring the company’s federal taxes. 
Or, more likely, a portion of the pay 
roll will be disallowed as a tax deduction. 





Labor Shortage 
In Some Areas 


Reported from 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, WASHINGTON 


The employment situation throughout 
the country continues to show a mixed 
trend. Layoffs are increaisng in some 
areas, while, in others, employers are 
unable to find enough workers. 

In Chicago and several other Mid- 
western cities, there are not enough 
highly skilled workers to supply expand- 
ing defense needs. At the same time, 
moderate surpluses of labor are develop- 
ing among semiskilled and _ unskilled 
groups. 

Jobs are open in at least eight metal- 
trade occupations, such as coremaker, 
machinist, molder, welder and _turret- 
lathe operator. A large manufacturer of 
industrial equipment and building sup- 
plies says he could use 500 to 1,000 more 
skilled workers if they were available. 
He can find almost no skilled workers 
among the unemployed. 

Rockford, Ill., has many idle workers, 
partly due to layoffs caused by materials 
shortages. However, few of these work- 
ers have the skills needed in the city’s 
machine-tool shops, which are in critical 
need of help. 

Milwaukee, with much heavy indus- 
try, machine-tool shops and machinery 
plants, does not have enough skilled 
workers. It also lacks any surplus of 
workers with lesser skills. 

Detroit is seeing a gradual increase in 
defense-plant jobs, but many thousands 
of auto workers are unable to locate 
new jobs after being laid off in cutbacks 
of car production. Some of them are likely 
to be idle for months to come. 

A rather sharp drop in employment, 
especially in auto plants, has been noted 
in recent months. Two of the larger car 
makers laid off about 15,000 workers 
each. A third, General Motors, avoided 
prolonged mass layoffs by shutting down 
Most of its plants for brief periods. 

In the Detroit area, manufacturing 
jobs dropped about 95,000 from a 1951 
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Makes Your Letter “Sharp”— and Smart 


For a letterhead that takes a sharp 
impression — and makes a smart one — 
there’s just no hiding the fact that your 
best buy’s Atlantic Bond. 


Made with Eastern’s exclusive 


PUROCELL®, fine quality Atlantic Bond 
comes in a true White, a smooth Cream 
and in 12 business-tested colors. 

Look for this genuine watermark ® 
of distinction. 


EASTERN CORPORATION e¢ BANGOR, MAINE 

















Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 

When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and, its 
cash value. 

With Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice, you will always be 


prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Better sight... better sound... better buy 














Planning to Move? 
Let United Van Lines 
Pre-Pite for You ! 


It's always much easier to move 
the United Pre-Planned way. 
Experienced United moving 
men arrange all the details in 
advance... and then... 


ni 





United's Man-on the Van person- 
ally takes over, follows through, 
Whenever you move—to and 
from anywhere—call the helpful 
United agent. He is listed in 
your classified telephone book. 


Only United Vans 


are Sanitized for Safer, 
Cleaner Service 


United 


VAN LINES INC. 


Toy United 


Van $1 


4 a 





1 United Van Lines, Dept.U, St. Lovis 17, Mo. i 


| tenctose $____ for__ 


metal toy United Vans | 
| at $1.00 each, post paid. 


(Sorry, no C.0.D.’s) 


Parent's Name 








City. Zone State. 











| 
! 
| Address 
| 
i 
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. - . 62.6 million 
workers in U.S.—all-time high 


peak of 565,000 on April 1. Some of 
those laid off left the city, retired or 
entered military service, but about 
85,000 still are looking for work. 

Some car makers predict that most 
idle workers will be absorbed by de- 
fense plants within six to nine months. 
One company official forecasts an actual 
shortage of workers for Detroit’s fac- 
tories by next May. Others think that 
it may take much longer to step up 
defense production enough to rehire 
everybody. 

Nationally, the number of idle work- 
ers declined again in August. The Cen- 
sus Bureau estimated the number of 
unemployed at about 1.6 million, a drop 


—General Motors 
AUTO WORKERS 
. . between cars and tanks—a gap 





of 300,000 from the previous month 
and a million less than a year ago. About 
62.6 million workers had jobs, an all- 
time high. 

Shortages of workers in certain occu- 
pations are expected to increase in 
months to come. The biggest unfilled 
demand is for engineers and draftsmen. 
Jobs for 8,260 of these skilled men are 
going begging. 

Stenographers and typists also are 
being sought in large numbers, with 
more than 5,000 vacancies listed, chiefly 
in Washington, D.C., and Illinois. 

Lumbering is short of loggers and 
raftsmen. Jobs are open for many skilled 
welders, electricians, aircraft-assembly 
workers, carpenters: Also in demand 
are machinists, tool and diemakers, ma- 
chine-tool operators, mechanics, sheet- 
metal workers, patternmakers. 
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Let us send you 


The KIPLINGER 
LETTER 


to help you plan ahead 
13 weeks’ trial, only $3 


| i 
I 1 
I l 
I 1 
: l 
| i 
j I 
| 1 
{You'll profit when you use the Kip- | 
linger Washington Letter, because: 
I a 
e@ You'll find out what to expect in 
I : | 
government policy, business trends, 
I taxes, production, controls, short- | 
I ages. ; 

I @ You'll get advance information and l 
, analysis that keep you ahead of | 
competition — and warn you of 
I changes affecting your job, your 

business, your earnings. 
1 When you receive your first Washing- I 
| ton Letter, you’ll understand why it is { 
i so important to board chairmen, to " 

rising executives, to the owner of a 
1 one-man shop. Each weekly Letter is | 
3 packed with facts . . . no editorials : 

about what “ought to be,” but prac- 
I tical, useful guidance on how to plan j 
| for today’s difficulties — and today’s | 

opportunities. 
I You can have the Washington Letter ! 
1 on your desk every Monday morning | 
I for 13 weeks for only $3.00. (Regular | 
j full-year rate is $18.) 

Just tear out this ad, and return it to ! 

I us today. Attach your check, or tell us | 
y to bill you later. Either way, we'll start | 
i your trial subscription immediately. 
I l 
I I 
4 l 
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*TURNS SILENCE INTO SAFETY 


Silent-running instruments and machines keep 
our submarines safe. Behind the manufacture of 
these fine products lie months of research with 
Magnecord tape recorders . . . noise analyses 
and vibration tests to reduce detectable sound. 
Whatever your recording problem — in the 
laboratory or in field 
tests—Magnecorders 
offer greater flexi- 
bility, fidelity, fea- 
tures for subsonic 
to supersonic 
research, 


HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


While for Neu Catalog Dept. US-9 


Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill 
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CONTROL OF PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ASSEMBLY 


=O Finished Parts Received GER Expediting Action Taken 
® Parts in Process Number of Assemblies 
o, ; ; CO Raw Material Received Completed 

7 LUM Ll ‘g © Rejects Lead Time 
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“How 1n H—— CAN You CONTROL A 
BUSINESS WITH SOME PUNCHED HOLES AND STRING?” 






Those were the exact words of the Vice-President of a large industrial 
plant, and they so discouraged his subordinates that for a period of ten 
months nothing was done to further the much needed controls. 

Then a new production man was hired to do a job. In spite of the 
scoffers he decided to apply Produc-Trol to that job. 


Produc-Trol was installed to control purchases, shop orders and parts 
available for assembly. Within 24 hours it showed up the fact that only 
two days’ supply of an important item was on hand. The entire cost of 
installation was immediately paid for because an assembly line shut- 
down was prevented. 


Some other important information was also brought out into the open 
when it was found that a sufficient supply of certain other items to com- 
plete the contract was on hand — yet additional quantities were still 
being manufactured. This information saved many man hours, machine 
hours, and dollars of profit that might have been completely lost. 


This is not an isolated incident, but it is typical of thousands which have 
been reported to us following the use of the newest type of business 
control. Produc-Trol is already doing a job in over 10,000 manufactur- 
ing plants — both industrial and government. 

In these 10,000 are Allis-Chalmers, American Car and Foundry, Bendix 
Aircraft, Borg Warner, Cadillac Motors, Chevrolet, Consolidated Vultee 
Corp., Dow Chemical Co., Ford Motors, General Electric and on through 
to Zenith. 

We would like to place in your hands, without cost or obligation our 
illustrative pamphlets on control of orders and parts available for 
assembly. We ask that you reserve your copy by signing and returning 
corner card attached to your business letterhead. 


LEGEND TODAY LIN 
CONTROL OF ORDERS @Present Location of Order =() Scheduled Completion Current Of 


vant wo. ASSEMBLY No. 201 “ 4. > OECE MBE! 


ee ee Pa 


ration EF Scheduled Finish Date of Order 











coer, 
BATIONAK TOOL CO. 
UN TRO MACHER CO, 


THIS ORDER ISB 
DAYS LATE IN 
OPERATION 4 
COMPLETION 


MORE Be KG DATE OF ORDER 


AMERICAN MACHING Coy INE 
2.60 


} } k 
} 
ph dencpechechndpnhdnaheneahnshechnchnabeateatnd nbn g 


NATIONAL TOOK CO 


Please send me your pamphlets on control of orders and parts 


WASSELL ORGANIZ ATION §@ evaitsble for assembly . . . without obligation. 


BORCOR RRA T ED  _ — —«_—«_—sH— RII. ..... non rrence rece cccccecccccccsoncssncescncssccvecaensseessneseesenes 


WESTPORT 5, CONN. ONIN 5 as isc esis sti erebaie vse Reeeeeegeaedo sa << cadaxe nates seneatstene 


(Please attach to, or write.on, your business letterhead.) 
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Olivetti Corporation of America 
(over 250 sales and service points throughout the United States) 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











e Finance Week___ 


What Tax Rise 
Does to Profits 
And Dividends 


Taxes, under plans being voted 
in Congress, will take 60 cents 
out of every profit dollar of corpo- 
rations this year. 

Collector gets 61 cents per dol- 
lar next year. Tax load on corpo- 
rations will break all past records. 

Profits before taxes will hit 
new highs in 1951 and 1952. 
But companies and stockholders 
will realize less than in 1950. 





Corporations, as a group, are about 
to get stuck with the heaviest tax load 
in history. 

Even during World War II, when the 
excess-profits tax was higher than it is 
now, corporations realized a_ bigger 
share of the profit dollar than they wil 
under the new tax formula that is soon 
to become law. 

This newest tax increase, as it now 
stands, is dated back to cover all the 
profits that corporations have earned 
since last January 1. That was the & 
fective date voted by the House, and 
the Senate Finance Committee agreed. 

Thousands of stockholders, as a result, 
may get smaller year-end dividend 
checks than they expected. 

Taxes on corporations will go wp 
all along the line. The regular tax, a 
distinguished from the excess-profits tax, 
will rise from 47 to 52 per cent on al 
profit above $25,000 a year. The two 
bills agree on that. 

It is possible that, in addition, the 
excess-profits tax will be increased. The 
House voted to raise it, but the Senate 
Committee objected. 

On the basis of the proposed increas 
in regular corporate rates, if dated back 
to last January 1: 

In 1951, taxes on profits—State and 
federal combined—are expected to take 
60.4 cents out of each dollar of tot 
corporate profits. Corporations and thei 
stockholders will realize 39.6 cents. 

In 1952, taxes will go up to a 
estimated 61.6 cents out of the dollar 
of earnings. Total profits are expectel 
to be higher in 1952, and a larger pr 
portion of those profits will be subjet! 
to the excess-profits tax. 

The heaviest burden ever borne by 
corporations before was in wartime 1945, 
when federal and State taxes took 574 
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ents out of the dollar of profit. They 
jok 45 cents in 1950, and just under 
99 cents in 1949. 

The regular federal rate, at the pres- 
ent 47 per cent, is higher than ever be- 
fore. It never went above 40 per cent 
during World War II. State taxes on 
corporate profits, too, have gone up 
in years since the war. 

Outlook for profits, before taxes, is 
till good. But, after the tax collector 
takes his cut, the amount left to corpora- 
tions and their stockholders this year and 
next will fall short of the 1950 record. 

In 1951, before-tax profits are likely 
to set a new high of 50 billion dollars. 
That’s against 41.4 billions in 1950, 
which was a record profit year up to 
that time. 

Taxes, federal and State, will take 
a estimated 30.2 billion dollars. This 
ysumes that the increase is dated back 





—General Electric 


STOCKHOLDERS’ CHECKS 
.. at the year end, a size smaller 


to last January 1. In 1950, taxes took 
18.6 billions. , 

After taxes, profits for 1951 come 
down to 19.8 billion dollars. That is 3 
billions less than in 1950, even though 
total profits this year are expected to 
tise by 8.6 billions. 

There is still a possibility that the 
efective date of the tax increase will 
be changed to July 1, 1951. In that 
case, this year’s taxes will be about 29 
billion dollars, leaving 21 billions after 
taxes, 

In 1952, without any further increase 
in rates, the tax load will bear down 
even harder on corporations. 

Profits, before taxes, are likely to 
climb still higher, probably to 54.3 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Taxes will také around 33.5. billion 
dollars of that. 

Left to corporations and their stock- 
holders will be an estimated 20.8 bil- 
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“lve Discovered a Low-Cost 
Steel Building thats Better 
YET SAVES MONEY S*WAYS /” 








Storage Building 


When your operations call for additional, quickly- 
erected storage and production space . . . look to 
STEELCRAFT Standardized Structural Parts and 
Sections! Unlimited arrangements . . . by adding 
to existing buildings, for separate buildings, or in 
combination with architecturally designed struc- 
tures . .. are possible with STEELCRAFT 
Standardized Units. 


You can obtain at remarkably low cost complete 
buildings with ribbed aluminum, corrugated asbes- 
tos-cement, or other types of wall and roof panels; 
many sizes, many combinations. Optional features 
as provisions for conveyor systems, skylights, ven- 
tilators, insulation, door and window choices .. . 
make STEELCRAFT Buildings adaptable—ideal 
—for any type of occupancy. 


WRITE TODAY—or Have Your Architect, Engineer, ra 


or Contractor Consult Us for Complete Informa- 
tion . . ..at No Obligation. 


* 1 Standardized, Yet Extremely @ Heavy Construction... 
Meets Local Building 
cific Requirements! Codes! 


3 Permanent, Yet Easily Erected! 4 Multiple Widths—Any Length! 


Flexible to Meet Your Spe- 


5 Ready for Delivery NOW! 


STEELCRAF 


iain tas MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ——----—-—--— 
STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9129 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio, Box USN-951 
(In Greater Cincinnati) 


Please send engineer to survey 
my building requirements. 








Super Market 


% « 
“ U.s. pat & 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rossmoyne, Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 





Please send me information on Company 





= Name. 
O 


complete line of Steelcraft All- 
Metal Buildings. 





City. 


Business Address. 





ZONE... State 
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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t 
know all the answers on stocks 
and bonds—and don’t pretend to. 

But we've always felt that the 
more people know about the stock 
market and investing, the better 
it is for them, for us, and the 
whole country, too. 

That’s why we're willing to 
try to answer any questions you 
may have about our business... 

That’s why we’ve published a 
6,000-word advertisement called 
“W hat Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness” in 99 different newspapers 
from coast to coast. 

In it we answer the most com- 
mon questions we get asked ... 
cover everything from what stocks 
are and why you should buy them, 
to how much they cost, why prices 
change, what dividends they pay. 

If you’d like a free copy of 
this advertisement in pamphlet 
form, just ask. And if you’ve got 
any questions of your own—about 
the business in general, particu- 
lar securities, or your own in- 
vestments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer 
them without charge or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 

Simply address the “MERRILL 
LYNCH MAN” at— 


Department SA-67 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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.. . 1952 will be 
a better year than this 


lions. That will be a billion dollars bet- 
ter than in 1951, but still 2 billion short 
of what corporations realized on a much 
smaller profit in 1950. 

Government, not the corporation or 
its stockholder, will be the real bene- 
ficiary of rising profits during this re- 
armament period. 

Stockholders, from now on, prob- 
ably will have to get along on less money 
in dividends than in 1950. Furthermore, 
personal taxes will go up on what they 
do get. Full effect of the coming tax 
increase on personal incomes will be felt 
in 1952. 

In 1950, dividends amounted to a 
record 9.2 billion dollars. 

They held at that same amount, an- 
nual rate, in the first half of 1951. In 





MR. SNYDER, SENATOR GEORGE 
. some billions apart 





the second half, if the corporate-tax in- 
crease is dated back to last January 1, 
dividends will drop to an estimated an- 
nual rate of 8.4 billions. 

For 1951 as a whole, therefore, stock- 
holders are likely to draw about 8.8 bil- 
lion dollars. Roughly the same amount is 
in prospect for 1952. At that level, divi- 
dends still will be bigger than in any 
year prior to 1950. 

Corporations, by holding down the 
amount of profit they keep in the busi- 
ness, will absorb the major portion of 
the tax boost. They are raising more of 
their needed cash in the market now, and 
retaining a smaller share of earnings. 

Retained profits totaled 13.6 billion 
dollars in 1950, and probably will be re- 
duced to 11 billion in 1951. In 1952, cor- 


Two great pro football 
teams—the Detroit rp 
Lions and the New York ‘ 
Yankees—meet in The Shamrock 
Charity Bowl Game the night of 
Friday, Sept. 21, in mammoth 
Houston Stadium. Plan to attend 
this battle of grid-greats 

that opens the Southwest's 
football season. 


Teletype: HO-192 





HOUSTON 


Che Shamrock 


Travel-wise 
visitors to 
Houston find 


The Shamrock offers a 
memorable experience — all 
they expected to find . . . and 
more. For The Shamrock’s 
warm hospitality, its unexcelled 
service, fabulously good food 
and spacious accommodations 
make their stay in Houston a 
travel highlight. " 






For reservations 
Long Distance: Houston LO | 
GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 








Up to four hours of recording on 7” red 


Now, everyone can enjoy all the busines 
advantages—plus entertainment—of moder 
tape recording. With a speed selection for any 


e 


t 

Ci RD-O-fone assures you of professional tt 
sults for conferences, sales meetings, spect 
classes, and other business uses. At home, you 
can record radio programs or phono records 


ou’ 
te movies, or use at parties. 

Operates on any AC wall plug. Records two 
tracks on standard tape. . 
“erased” and used again and again. Comes 
complete, ready to use, in convenient carryllg 
case—crystal microphone, six foot cable, ont 
empty and one full 5” reel of plastic tape, a 


instruction manual. Over-al 
only 15” wide, 16” lon WRITE TODA! 


size 


814” high. Weighs only 33 Ibs. FOR BULLETII 





te 





BELL RE-CORD-0/one 
THREE-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


recording this moderate priced 


d like to preserve, make sound tracks for 


. and tape can 


AND PRIGE 
~ 
cae BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 





555-59 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
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Business isupin - 


SOUTHERN CITY U.S.A. 


“Southern City,” U.S.A., 
is no ordinary town. 
























Its population of 
6,300,000 is comfortably 
spread over an area 

of 100,000 square 
miles—the area served 





" ——L— ; ) ie a «TE by associated power 
companies of The 





This is Southern City, our way of expressing as one unit 
the vast Southeast area served by the four associated 
electric power companies in The Southern Company system. 


manufacturing and 
processing plants, all 
established in the 
last decade alone, 
representing an 

iss ¥s investment of hundreds 
mS a veer a of millions of dollars. 


Industry likes Southern City’s growing Agriculture diversifies . . . Livestock Power for Southern City is supplied Yes, business is headed 
markets, wealth of raw materials, raising has come to the front and, by forty-six fuel and hydro-genera- 


mild climate, high caliber of em- with it, the planting of soil-building _ ting plants linked together into one bat and the ceiling 


ployees, low-cost power, and un- pasture and year-round cover crops. great integrated system. is unlimited in 
crowded building sites. **Southern City,” U.S.A. 
Over 100,000 stockholders of The Southern Company, located ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
in every state in the Union, are vitally interested in Birminghom, Mobane 
Southern City’s progress because it assures a growing COONS PO War COmnniT 
d df baoted d iS whol 5 5 ti Atlanta, Georgia 
wer— WwW “4 [ 
emand for electric power—a deman ich, by conservative Gil tial alaiiai ail 
estimate, will be doubled in the next ten years. Pemucsin, fetde 
The South and The Southern Company are both MESSESSIPPS POWER COMPANY 


‘ Rio! Gulfport, Mississippi 
pee. :- eee Operating companies associated with 
Write the industrial development 
departments of any of the four operating 

companies for further information. 


The Southern Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 





AMAZING 
COST-CUTTING 
INVENTION 


Records ...Plays...Erases..s 
Automatically 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 


V Record Sales Meetings and Conferences! 
v Record Messages to be sent Distant Salesmen! 
V Get Verbal Shorthand...Dictate Correspondence! 


$11975 compicte 


Amazing Ampro 731 Tape Recorder —World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over... 
erase or keep the message, as you desire... 
runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 lbs. See your dealer! 


~ 


AMP RO Stylist 


16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


V Effective for Sales Training! “Q@ 
V Useful Tool in Public Relations! 
V Unbeatable for Selling Intangibles! 


Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 


sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 


weighs 29 Ibs. So simple to set up, thread and | 


run, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 


Write now for full details 
AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, lil. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors 
16mm Seund-on-film 
Slide Projectors ¢ Tape Recorders 
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More of capital 
is coming from the market... 


porations are expected to retain about 
12 billion dollars. 

Profits and dividends, then, are to 
continue high by any standards known 
prior to 1950. This picture is not likely 
to be upset unless Congress decides to 
raise taxes again next year. 

The average corporation’s after-tax 
earnings in 1951 are to be about 13 per 
cent below the record levels of 1950. In 
1952, its profit is expected to be about 
9 per cent below 1950. 

The average stockholder’s dividends 
in 1951 and 1952 will be only about 4 
per cent below 1950. 

Keep in mind, however, that averages 
do not tell the whole story. Some com- 
panies, with rapidly rising sales and be- 
fore-tax profits, will come out better in 
1951 and 1952 than in 1950. Others will 
fall far behind. All the major industrial 
groups are likely to show some decline 
in after-tax profits. As compared with 
1950: 

Manufacturing corporations, as a 
group, are expected to show a 9 per cent 
drop in after-tax profits in 1951 and 4 
per cent in 1952. Dividends probably 
will show but little change. 

Trade corporations are likely to suffer 
a 22 per cent drop in profits this year 
and 18 per cent next year. 

Transportation companies probably 
will take a 19 per cent decline in 1951 
and 15 per cent in 1952. Class I railway 
earnings are expected to decline more 
than the average of the whole trans- 
portation group in 1951. 

Public utilities and communications 
corporations are to show an estimated 
19 per cent cut in profits this year and 
13 per cent next year. 

Finance corporations’ earnings prob- 
ably will be off by 9 per cent in 1951 
and 3 per cent in 1952. 

In ali the broad groups of business, 
the outlook for 1952 is better than for 
1951. In recent months, before-tax prof- 
its have been declining. Prices have been 
weak in a good many lines. Consumer 
demand has been in a summer slump. 
Tooling up for defense output has been 
costly in time and money. But profits 
are expected to rise again in the fourth 
quarter of the year and continue upward 
in 1952. 

Another tax increase, beyond the 
one about to be voted, is not to be dis- 
missed as a possibility. If that comes, the 
1952 estimates of after-tax profits and 
dividends given here will not stand up. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
who denies any likelihood that the econ- 
omy will be hurt by present or proposed 
taxes, is expected to go back to Congress 








SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on August 29, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary, 
August 29, 1951. 








ise SAFES: 


ONE-HOUR 


Furnace-Tested 


Better Protection 





MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 





Moving soon 


Surely you do not want to miss even onal 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news mage 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well a 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. i 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohie 


YOU'RE KING 
FOR A DAY 


... for a week... 

or for as long a 
you stay at 

St. Moritz. Our 

continental 

atmosphere 

D) crowns your 

every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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It pays to do 


defense 
business in 





bw York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. To help you 
establish a new plant quickly, 
New York State will be glad 
to recommend appropriate lo- 
cations and supply informa- 
tion on subcontractors, labor, 
raw materials, power, water, 
fuel and transportation. For a 
booklet describing the helpful 
services offered businessmen, 
write for ‘Industrial Location 
Services.”” N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 17u, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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... Another tax rise 
is still a possibility 


in 1952 with a request for still more tax 
money. He insisted that Congress should 
provide an extra 10 billion dollars in 
this year’s tax bill. Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, has 
set an upper limit of 6 billions. 

Federal budget officials estimate that 
Government spending in the fiscal year 
1953, which begins next July 1, will 
reach 85 billion dollars. 

Revenue in that fiscal year, counting 
the additional taxes to be provided by 
the bill soon to become law, is placed 
at 69.2 billions. 

On such a basis, the deficit in fiscal 
1953 will reach 15.8 billions compared 
with an expected deficit of 5 billions in 
the current fiscal year. That gives Con- 
gress a three-way choice: 

















—Berdanaier in washington (Pa.) Ouserver 


‘SEARCHING’ 


It could become resigned to big-scale 
deficit financing. That would raise in- 
flationary dangers. 

It could cut military spending sharp- 
ly. Few expect that. Congress usually 
gives close to what the President asks 
for the military in emergency periods. 
As for the White House forcing any 
cuts, Senator George declared: “The 
President is pretty hard-headed, but he 
hasn’t very great capacity to resist the 
federal spenders in the Pentagon.” 

The third choice is to raise taxes again 
in 1952. Corporations, almost surely, 
would have to bear part of the increase. 
A boost in excess-profits tax would be 
likely. This is a possibility corporate 
executives will have to allow for in mak- 
ing plans for 1952. 
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Write today for information and prices 
on Michaels Adjustable Astragals. Made 
of extruded bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
they are simple, practical, rugged, easily 
installed and adjusted, and available in 
several styles. Two are shown above. 
Type A (top illustration) may be applied 


| to either wood or hollow metal bevel 
| doors. Also used as a stop bead. Type E 


(lower illustration) is for bullnose hol- 
low metal or wood double acting doors. 
Both types may be used at the bottom of 


| doors. Michaels Astragals help keep 
| doors closed tightly . . . eliminate drafts 
| and air currents . 
| dust. Write for details. 
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OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: 


Bank Screens and Partitions Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Welded Bronze Doors Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Elevator Doors Grilles and Wickets 
Store Fronts Kick and Push Plates 
Lettering Push Bars 
Check Desks (standing and wall) Cast Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
Marquises MI-CO Parking Meters 
Tablets and Signs Museum Trophy Cases 
Name Plates 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in bronze, 
aluminum and other metals 














FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT PRIOR TO CLOSING 42nd ANNUAL EDITION—1952 


MANUFACTURERS ARE REQUESTED to promptly report any recent changes—additions—deletions, etc., for their free of charge 
representation. . . . And attention to buyer informative description of their products is suggested.—See ‘‘Contents’’ below. 


THOMAS’ REGISTER--THE NATIONAL U. S. PURCHASING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Authoritative "Where to Buy" Guide habitually used by its Upper Class ABC paid subscription clientele; 


(a) Substantially all important U. S. Govt. Procurement Offices under Govt. Contract GS—OOs—2819—only 
one in its field ... A vast purchasing potential reached by 1200 copies—including U. S. Agencies abroad. 








(b) More than 40,000* copies recent editions in continuous preferential use by the 100,000* Key Men who do the 
specifying and purchasing for more than 60% of the total buying power of all U. S. Industry, including 
Executives, Research Depts., Laboratories, Production Mgrs., Purchasing Depts., Plant Supts., Engineering Depts, 
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THREE VOLS.—8,000—9 x 14 PAGES OF “WHERE TO BUY” DIRECTION—INCOMPARABLY COMPLETE 


Contents—All Manufacturers listed free—Classifications for the 70,000 Products and kinds of products made in 
the U. S. with names, addresses, capital ratings of the manufacturers in each classification—also subsidiaries—affili- 
ated companies—trade names—and a vast amount—(4,000 pages) of purchasing information about the manufacturers 
and their products, not available from any other such guide. 

Also, 35,000 Product Descriptions and Illustrations (Advertising) by large majority (8,500) of U. S. Indus 
trial Manufacturers of National Importance—greatly enhance satisfying reference by buyers—and buyer response 
to the manufacturer—Low one insertion cost operates for a full year or mone... . 


1,400 Advertising Agencies recommend T. R., and place their clients therein—regardless of compensation. 


Price $15.00, plus transportation—No copy available until Jan. 1952—Advance Priority Reservation available 
only with assurance of use in Purchasing activities—insures 30 to 60 days earlier delivery—entire edition subscribed 
soon after publication. 

*Close to 20,000 copies each annual edition—Survey indicates each copy averages three years tontinuous use—by three individuals. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY—469 8th AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Representatives in principal Cities — Consult telephone directory 
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>> Western European countries are keeping fingers crossed on how U.S. aid is 
to be doled out. They know now that they will get much less than they hoped 
for. Much less, too, than the Truman Administration asked for. But they won't 
do badly, provided Washington handles the funds flexibly. 
U.S. aid to Western Europe, it now appears, will come to just under 6 bil- 





lion dollars this fiscal year. That's after a slash of about 900 million in the 
foreign-aid bill by the U.S. Congress. But 6 billion is twice as much U.S. aid 
as these European countries got in the year ended June 30, 1951. 

Trouble is, the funds slash by Congress is almost all in economic aid. 

That can be pretty Serious. It all depends on whether funds for military 
aid can be switched around and used for broader purposes. Chances are they can 
be=--to some extent. Washington agencies can probably do some juggling. 








>> To show you what some of the problems are in economic aid to Europe..... 

U.S. economic aid, under the foreign-aid bill, will total about 880 million 
dollars this year. Congress was asked for 1,675 million. Needier countries 
such as Greece and Austria will have to get the full help planned. 

Cuts will hit the Western tier of Marshall Plan countries in Europe. Es- 
pecially France, Italy and the Netherlands, which still need plenty of help. Of 
course, actual cash spending of the ECA in Europe won't fall so sharply, because 
dollar payments lag well behind procurement authorizations. 

But dollars like this, already committed, aren't going to help Western 
Europe pay for 600 million dollars' worth of American coal (which must be bought 
this fiscal year) and 500 million dollars' worth of oil to replace what used to 
come from Iran. Coal and oil are an unexpected drain on Western Europe's dollar 
resources, not taken into account in ECA's request to Congress for funds. 

Thus, economic aid from the U.S. will be clearly far short of needs. 
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de in >> Only way is to "borrow" from U.S. military aid..... 
_ U.S. military aid to Western Europe is down for about 5 billion dollars. 
How this will be split up among countries is not public information. Nor 
is it known how much of the 5 billions will be for U.S. weapons and machine 
tools shipped to Europe. But it is known that European allies are very hopeful 
that U.S. military dollars can be used to pay for coal, oil and other things 
that are not necessarily related to defense. 
ilable European argument is that, unless the economy is kept going, there won't be 
ribed any rearmament. Force of this argument appeals to the ECA and State Department 
in Washington, may appeal less to the Pentagon. But it's pretty clear that the 
iduals. line separating economic from military aid is going to have to be fuzzy. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> At Ottawa this week there will be a great deal of vigorous talk behind the 
scenes about who is going to do what in the rearmament of Western Europe. 
European members of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) are getting 
worried about the effect of big rearming programs on their economies. Besides 
the dollar problem, they are faced with a number of other difficulties. 
Inflation possibilities are serious. Raw-material supplies are short. 
Production of goods for home consumption in these countries must give place to 
arms output and to exports. Cost of living is rising, and with the rise come 
demands for higher wages. Taxes, already heavy, probably can't be pushed much 
higher for political reasons. Deficit financing will be widespread. Savings 
campaigns don't pull well. Thus, the job of Sopping up excess purchasing power 
looms big. And the average worker doesn't like the Sopping-up process. 
Austerity, more price controls, more rationing will again be accepted by 
the British people--with much grumbling. But the French and some other conti- 
nental peoples aren't sold at all on bigger sacrifices. 
This underlying psychological drag is discouraging to U.S. officials. 


























>> European officials, too, see the psychological dangers and are trying to 
combat them with a "manifesto" of encouragement just issued. 

This "manifesto," signed by representatives of all the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries of Europe, is aimed at rallying Europeans to greater rearmament efforts. 

It diverts attention from current talk of "burdens" and "Sacrifices" to the 
future, when (it says) the growing productive capacity of Western Europe can be 
more fully used to build better living standards for the people. 

A production campaign designed to raise total output in Western Europe by 
25 per cent in the next five years is to be launched by these countries. 

Production increases in coal, steel, electricity and agriculture are the 
main goals. New, higher targets will be Set by the various governments. 

In the last three years, over-all production of the Marshall Plan countries 
has risen 25 per cent. A further 25 per cent rise in five years therefore 
doesn't seem out of line to these European planners. 

With new industrial sinews, it should be possible--eventually--to have both 
guns and butter. Plant expansion and increased production will mean higher na- 
tional incomes. Living standards at first will not rise, may fall. So much 
will have to go into rearming. But, in two or three years, people should be 
able to live better, have more goods to buy and still support an arms program. 

The U.S., of course, is encouraging this concept of military expenditures 
as a capital investment in the future. Big plant expansion in the U.S. during 
the last war is cited as an example. U.S. boom of the last six years has been 
helped by the many modern plants built for war purposes originally. 





























>> It remains to be seen whether this "manifesto" will have the desired effect 
on the man in the street. But, at least, it shows a new approach. 

It also carries the implication of continuing heavy U.S. aid to Europe. 

For most of these countries are shy of capital. Big new plants will cost lots 
of money. It looks as if dollars will have to be well represented. 

This condition could change as European rearmament progresses. As confi- 
dence is restored and the fear of Russia recedes, flight capital might start re- 
turning to Europe from safe havens, mostly in the Western Hemisphere. But right 
now that still looks a long way off. 
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(Following is the full text of the address delivered by President Truman 
sept. 4, 1951.) 

Iam glad to welcome you to this conference for signing 
the treaty of peace with Japan. The people of the United 
States are honored to serve as hosts for this meeting. 

Six years ago the nations represented at this conference 
were engaged in a bitter and costly war. Nevertheless, these 
gations and others came together here, in this very hall, to 
st up the United Nations as the first essential step toward 
afirm and lasting peace. 

Today, we meet here again to take another step along 
the road to peace. On this occasion, it is our purpose to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with a country we were fighting in 
1945. We meet to restore our former enemy to the community 
of peaceful nations. 

The treaty we are gathered here to sign has not been 
drawn in a spirit of revenge. The treaty reflects the spirit 
in which we carried on the war. The principles for which we 
fought were clearly set forth by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt right after Pearl Harbor. On Dec. 9, 1941, in a broad- 
cast to the American people, he said: 

“When we resort to force, as now we must, we are 
determined that this force shall be directed toward 
ultimate good as well as against immediate evil .. . 
We are now in the midst of a war, not for conquest, 
not for vengeance, but for a world in which this nation, 
and all that this nation represents, will be safe for 
our children.” 

That is our purpose here today as we gather to sign the 
peace treaty. We are trying to build a world in which the 
children of all nations can live together in peace. We hope 
we are attaining the ultimate good to which President Roose- 
velt referred. 

Unfortunately, today, the world is faced with new threats 
of aggression. Many of the countries represented here are 
now engaged in a hard fight to uphold the United Nations 
against international lawbreaking. There are thugs among 
nations just as among individuals. But we have not forgotten 
that.our goal is peace. We will not let the present conflict 
deter us from taking every step we can toward peace. We 
will not let that happen now, any more than we let the ex- 
istence of war in 1945 hold up our efforts for the creation 
of the United Nations. 

The people of all our countries long for one thing above 
all else, and they are determined to have it. What they 
want is a world at peace—a world where there is justice 
and freedom for all men and all nations. Our peoples de- 
mand of us that we take every possible measure to reach 
that goal. 

_We who stand ready to sign this treaty with Japan be- 
lieve in peace. We believe in peace based on freedom and 
International justice. We know that a free and independent 
people have more vigor and staying power, and can do more 
to help secure the peace, than a people held under alien 
control. We believe that the whole great effort for peace 
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TREATY OF RECONCILIATION— 
LOOKING TO FUTURE, NOT THE PAST 


Address of President Truman in San Francisco 
at the Conference on the Peace Treaty 
With Japan | 


will be strengthened if Japan is now restored to independ- 
ence and linked to other free nations by ties of mutual 
friendship and responsibility. 

Since the fighting ended in 1945, Japan has been an oc- 
cupied country. The occupation was designed by the war- 
time Allies to prevent future Japanese aggression, and to 
establish Japan as a peaceful and democratic country, pre- 
pared to return to the family of nations. 

The United States, as the principal occupying power, was 
given a special responsibility to carry out these objectives. 
It is our judgment that they have been achieved. 

I wish on this occasion to express the pride that my 
countrymen and I feel in the way in which the Allied oc- 
cupation has been carried out. Its success has been due to 
the devoted efforts of many thousands of people serving 
under the outstanding leadership of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur and his able successor, General Matthew 
Ridgway. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the impressive effort 
put forward by the people of Japan in this period. They 
have fully complied with the surrender terms. ‘They have 
co-operated fully in carrying out the purposes of the occu- 
pation. 

The result has been a remarkable and unprecedented 
period of progress in Japanese history. Japan today is a 
very different country from what it was six years ago. 

The old militarism has been swept away. This has been 
done not just by occupation edict, but by the overwhelming 
will of the Japanese people themselves. 

The secret police and the police-state methods used by 
the former government have been abolished. 

The new Japanese Constitution provides a bill of rights for 
all citizens and establishes a government truly representa- 
tive of the people. 

The Japanese people now have universal suffrage, and 
they are taking a vigorous part in their government. In re- 
cent local elections, more than 90 per cent of those eligible 
have voted. I wish that same percentage would obtain in the 
United States. 

Japanese women now vote and take part in the govern- 
ment, and enjoy full democratic rights for the first time. 

Free and independent labor unions have been estab- 
lished, and farm co-operatives have been greatly expanded. 

The monopolies that used to have such a strangle hold on 
the Japanese economy have been substantially broken up. 

Remarkable progress has been made in land reform. Over 
5 million acres of land have been purchased from the old 
landlords and sold to working farmers. Today about 90 per 
cent of all the cultivated land belongs to those who work on 
it, and that means freedom and liberty. That compares with 
less than 50 per cent in 1945. This is a great achievement, 
full of meaning for all Asia. 

Through these and other reforms, the Japanese people 
have been developing a stable economy and a democratic 
society. They still have a long way to go, but they are well 
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on the road to building a new Japan—dedicated to the arts 
of peace and the well-being of the people. 

Because of these accomplishments, it is possible at this 
time to restore full sovereignty to the Japanese people. 

This does not mean that the slate has been wiped clean. 
The United States has not forgotten Pearl Harbor or Bataan, 
and many of the other nations represented here have sim- 
ilar memories that will not easily be erased. The new Japan 
will not find the world entirely friendly and trusting. It 
will have to keep on working to win the friendship and 
trust of other peoples over the years to come. 

But the foundations for a peaceful future have been laid. 
It is now time to move ahead with the restoration of normal 
relations between Japan and the rest of the world. 

This conference is the result of a year of co-operative 
effort toward that end. 

A year ago this month, at my request, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles began to consult with other governments about a 
treaty of peace with Japan. Mr. Dulles has performed this 
task faithfully and well, guided by the highest traditions of 
statesmanship. 

There were, of course, differences of opinion among the 
nations concerned as to many of the matters covered by this 
treaty. The text of the treaty now before us is the product of 
long and patient negotiations, among the nations, which 
were undertaken to reconcile these differences. 

I think it is fair to say that it is a good treaty. It takes 
account of the principal desires and ultimate interests of all 
the participants. It is fair to both victor and vanquished. 

But more than that, it is a treaty that will work. It does 
not contain the seeds of another war. It is a treaty of recon- 
ciliation, which looks to the future, and not the past. 

The treaty re-establishes Japan as a sovereign, independ- 
ent nation. It provides for the restoration of Japanese trade 
with other nations, and it imposes no restrictions upon 
Japan’s access to raw materials. 

The treaty recognizes the principle that Japan should make 
reparations to the countries which suffered from its aggres- 
sion. But it does not saddle the Japanese people with a 
hopeless burden of reparations which would crush their 
economy in the years to come. 

In all these respects, the treaty takes account of the 
peaceful advances the Japanese people have made in re- 
cent years, and seeks to establish the conditions for further 
progress. However, there is one thing we must all recog- 
nize. There can be no progress unless the Japanese people 
and their neighbors in the Pacific are made secure against 
the threat of aggression. 

At the present time, the Pacific area is gravely affected 
by outright aggression and by the threat of further armed 
attack. One of our primary concerns in making peace with 
Japan, therefore, is to make Japan secure against aggression 
and to provide that Japan, in its turn, will so conduct itself 
as not to endanger the security of other nations. To ac- 
complish this, it is important to bring Japan under the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, and within the protection of 
the mutual obligations of United Nations members. 

The treaty expresses Japan’s intention to apply for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. The other countries who sign 
the treaty can be counted on to work for the admission of 
Japan to membership. But even so, there may be delays be- 
fore Japan can be admitted. 

Under the treaty, therefore, the Japanese people bind 
themselves to accept immediately the basic obligations of a 
United Nations member--namely, to refrain from aggres- 
sion, to settle disputes peacefully, and to support the efforts 
of the United Nations to maintain the peace. At the same 
time, the other nations who sign the treaty specifically 
recognize that Japan is entitled to the protection of the 
United Nations Charter. 

In a sense, these provisions are the heart of the treaty. 
Under them, Japan becomes part of the community of na- 
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tions pledged to outlaw aggression and to support a worl 


order based on justice. 

This tying together of the Japanese peace treaty and th 
United Nations Charter is a long step toward building » 
curity in the Pacific. But more than this is needed. 

In the present world situation, it has been necessary ty 
buttress the peaceful principles of the United Nations Charte 
with regional arrangements for the common defense againg 
aggression. It real security is to be attained in the Pacific 
the free nations in that area must find means to wo 
together for the common defense. 

Fhe United States recognizes this fact. Our people haye 
suffered from past aggression in the Pacific and are de 
termined that this country shall do its part for peace in thy 
locality. In recent days, we have joined with other Pacife 
nations in important mutual-security agreements. 

Last Thursday, the Philippines and the United State 
signed a treaty of mutual defense. Under this treaty, ea) 
country recognizes that an armed attack on the other in th 
Pacific area would be dangerous to its own peace and safety, 
and declares that it would act to meet the common dange, 

Last Saturday, a similar security treaty was signed by 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States. 

These treaties are initial steps toward the consolidation 
of peace in the Pacific. 

It is vital that Japan be included, as soon as possible, in 
appropriate security arrangements for keeping peace in the 
Pacific. This is necessary for her own protection, and the pr. 
tection of other countries. 

The peace treaty, therefore, recognizes that Japan, asa 
sovereign nation, must possess the right of self-defense and 
the right to join in defense arrangements with other cou 
tries under the United Nations Charter. 

The development of regional arrangements for defense in 
the Pacific will mean that such Japanese defense forces a 
may be created would be associated with the defense forces 
of other nations in that area. Japan’s security would not de 
pend exclusively on Japanese forces but on interrelated 
security arrangements with other countries. The Japanese 
contribution, by itself, would not constitute an_ offensive 
threat. But Japanese forces, together with forces of other 
nations, would provide mutual security against threats t 
the independence of the nations of the Pacific, including 
Japan. 

At present, of course, Japan is totally unarmed. In view 
of the open aggression taking place near Japan, the Japa 
nese Government has requested the United States to enter 
into a bilateral treaty for Japan’s immediate security. Under 
such a treaty, the United States would maintain armed for 
in Japan for the time being as a contribution to intem: 
tional peace and to Japan’s defense against attack. 

Security arrangements are essential in a world in danger. 
In the Pacific as in other parts of the world, social and ec 
nomic progress is impossible unless there is a shield which 
protects men from the paralysis of fear. 

But our great goal, our major purpose, is not just to build 
bigger and stronger shields. What we want to do is to at 
vance, as rapidly as we can, the great constructive tasks 0 
human progress. 

We in the United States respect and support the mat) 
new free and independent nations in the Pacific area an 
Asia. 

We want to see them grow and prosper, as equal partnes 
in the community of independent nations both East and 
West. We want to co-operate with them, to help themia 
their agricultural and industrial development. We wish to 
see these nations attain in dignity and freedom a better lil 
for their peoples—for that is the road to world peace. 

These countries have a rich historical and cultural hent 
age. Today, their people are experiencing great economlt 
and social changes. They are stirred by a new zeal for prog 
ress and independence. Already, we have seen some of 
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gress that can be made—progress in stamping out ma- 
ria, in building schools and training teachers, in growing 
more food and creating new industries. Immense opportuni- 
ties lie ahead if these countries can pursue their national 
destinies in a partnership of peace, free from the fear of ag- 

ssion. 

Under this peace treaty, we believe Japan can and will 
in in this partnership of peace. 
' We look forward to the contribution which the new Japan, 


‘Fyith its rich culture and its dedication to peace, can bring to 


the community of nations. We expect this contribution to 
gow over the years, for the signing of a peace treaty is but 


‘Hone part of the process of making peace. When aggression 
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ad war have severed relations between nations, many ties 
which bind one nation to the others are cut. Making peace 
s like repairing the many strands of an intercontinental 
cable; each strand must be spliced separately and patiently, 
until the full flow of communication has been restored. 

There is no other way to bring about lasting peace than 
his slow and patient progress, step by step, of mending and 
trengthening the cables of communication, and of under- 
standing between nations. 

In this San Francisco Conference, we have the opportunity 
tp take one vital step toward lasting peace. Our specific 
task here is to conclude the treaty of peace with Japan. This 
will be a great step toward general peace in the Pacific. 

There are other steps which need to be taken. The most 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN: ‘“‘THE TREATY . . . OFFERS MORE THAN TALK OF PEACE: IT OFFERS ACTION FOR PEACE” 
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important of these is the restoration of peace and security 
in Korea. With Japan returned to its place in the family of 
nations, and with the people of Korea secure, tree and united, 
it should be possible to find ways to settle other problems in 
the Pacific which now threaten the peace. 

The United States has made clear on many occasions its 
desire to explore with other governments at the proper time 
and in the proper forum how this might be accomplished. 

There are many well-established ways in which next 
steps can be explored, if there is a genuine desire for peace in 
all quarters. 

But these are not matters which can be dealt with in this 
present Conference. We have come here to take-a single 
step—but a step of the utmost importance. 

The treaty now before us offers more than talk of peace; it 
offers action for peace. This conference will show, therefore, 
who seeks to make peace, and who seeks to prevent it; who 
wishes to put an end to war, and who wishes to continue it. 

We believe this treaty will have the support of all those 
nations that honestly desire to reduce the tensions which 
now grip the world. 

I pray that we shall all be united in taking this step to 
advance us toward greater harmony and understanding. 

As we approach the peace table, let us be free of malice 
and hate, to the end that from here on there shall be neither 
victors nor vanquished among us, but only equals in the 
partnership of peace. 
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W* HAVE JUST witnessed the vindication of a great 
principle—the making of a treaty of peace based 
on human brotherhood and not on revenge. 

For the treaty which has just been proposed by the 
United States and agreed to by Japan as a means of 
ending World War II is a different kind of treaty than 
the world has ever seen. President Truman in a worthy 
address has described it thus: 

“It is a treaty that will work. It does not contain the 
seeds of another war. It is a treaty of reconciliation, 
which looks to the future, and not the past.” 

Well may the President, speaking for the American 
people, express the pride of free men that such a great 
moral principle has at last been given recognition in 
treaty-making. 

The glaring errors of the past are vivid in our mem- 
ories. The wrongs of the ill-fated treaty of 1871—-which 
Germany imposed on a defeated France, causing gen- 
erations of Frenchmen to nurture a spirit of revenge 
over the loss of the territory of Alsace-Lorraine—were 
repeated in the Versailles Treaty of 1918. For that 
treaty imposed on a defeated Germany vengeful terms 
of peace and an economic burden that brought bank- 
ruptcy and chaos. This gave Hitlerism and the milita- 
rists their opportunity to exploit an era of revenge 
which led to World War IT. 

We have made no such mistake in writing the treaty 
of peace with Japan. We have had no less provocation 
to anger. The dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor without 
a moment’s warning that war had been declared and the 
subsequent chapters of atrocity written in the records 
of the Pacific war could have aroused in the American 
people a different attitude toward the Japanese. 

But statesmanship and a far-seeing wisdom has 
brought instead between victor and vanquished a treaty 
of reconciliation which does, indeed, look to the future 
rather than to the past. 


For this achievement no one man alone is re- 
sponsible. The President in his address graciously 
praised the leadership of General MacArthur and the 
manner in which he carried out the allied occupation of 
Japan. He paid tribute also to the splendid work of 
John Foster Dulles, who took up the framework of the 
treaty that General MacArthur had given him and car- 
ried the negotiations through to a successful conclusion. 

The credit for this unprecedented act in history be- 
longs to free men everywhere—to the lessons of toler- 
ance and human reconciliation which for centuries of 
time have been written for us in the Scriptures. An ex- 
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PEACE WITHOUT REVENGE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


cess of pride and an age-old tendency to loot an ene- 
my’s possessions have dominated nearly every treaty 
of peace that has heretofore been consummated. 

What has just happened is a phenomenon of the 
spirit. It is a triumph of good will over the poisonous 
passions of revenge which would punish a people for 
the misguided acts of their so-called leaders. 


The treaty with Japan means more than an 
effort to stabilize conditions in the Far East. It is an 
example that applies equally to the treaty which we 
should sign with the people of Germany. It offers a path 
to genuine peace because it offers an opportunity for 
brotherhood with peoples. It is likewise a hint of the 
help the Russian people can expect from us once they 
overthrow their tyrannical leaders. 

Those of us who followed as far back as the ’20’s the 
many twists and turns of the commercialism that 
sought to exploit the resources of Asia without giving 
Japan an opportunity for legitimate expansion of busi- 
ness and trade on the continent cannot but feel that 
there would have been no chance for militarism to 
sprout in Japan had we followed a different course. 
Japan would have been our ally in World War II as in 
World War I had we in America observed more crit- 
ically the manner in which militarism feeds on those 
mistakes of diplomacy which cater to the materialism 
of allied exploiters rather than the normal and natural 
aspirations of a people in their own immediate sphere 
of trade and commerce. Russia, Britain, France and the 
United States should have offered Japan and China the 
major roles in a partnership for the development of 
Manchurian resources. We never should have at the be- 
hest of Russia or any other nation stifled the initiative 
of an enterprising Japan. 

We have a chance now to undo the damage of the 
’20’s. We have once more an opportunity to help and 
strengthen a liberal Japan. For the reaching out to- 
ward democracy is not recent in Japan. It has mani- 
fested itself again and again in the past. 

But above all we can be happy that something more 
fundamental is now recognized in treaty-making. It is 
that, while the military forces of the enemy can be 
defeated, peoples cannot be held in perpetual bondage. 

Treaties of peace are not in and of themselves so im- 
portant as the spirit of friendship which they breathe. 
Treaties must look not to the ephemeral behavior of 
governments but to the long-range progress of peoples. 
To conquer the spirit of revenge is to know how to en- 
joy the true victories of peace. 
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More 
than 
a touch 


of Beauty 


Back of every finishing touch, there’s 
much more than a touch of beauty. 
There’s character—the ability to be beauti- 
ful and to stay beautiful. 


In the field of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
this character is the sum total of numerous 
factors—color, gloss, clarity, depth, resist- 
ance to acid, wind, weather. All these, and 
more, are added by chemicals—many of 
them supplied by Monsanto. 


Monsanto manufactures the world’s most 
complete line of plasticizers and resins. 
They are basic to the manufacture of 
paints, enamels, lacquers — improve 
flexibility, heat and light stability, dur 
ability, over-all production economies. 


Many metal finishes must combine color 


depth and gloss retention with excellent 






















weatherability, scratch and shock resist- 
ance. These properties, among others, are 
supplied by a Monsanto series of mela- 
mine, urea and phenolic resins. 


Added to shellacs and lacquers before 
packaging, Monsanto inhibitors react 
with the container wall—form a protective 
film that prevents contamination ... 
Monsanto also supplies styrene latex and 
special plasticizers to manufacturers of 
water-thinned paints. 


Thus, Monsanto helps manufacturers of 
industrial finishes and coatings — often 
with outstanding results in performance 
and economy... Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 















Protection and Defense 


Because they act as a defense 
against rust and other forms of 
deterioration, paints, varnishes 
and lacquers are important to the 
national defense efforts. In this, 
the following Monsanto chemical 
and plastic applications are typical: 


Color, gloss and durability are chemi- 
cally combined in metal-surface coatings 
formulated with the Monsanto Resimene * 
series of melamine, urea and _ phenolic 
resins. These resins are available in a 
large group of combinations that offer 
numerous advantages—meet general and 
specialty finishing requirements. 





Fine wood finishes are achieved with 
coatings containing Monsanto _plasti- 
cizers and resins, such as phthalic and 
maleic anhydride, triphenyl phosphite, 
Benthal* and Santolite* resins. They im- 
part improved flexibility, heat and light 
stability . .. Santocel *—Monsanto’s silica 
aerogel — is a flatting agent for hand- 
rubbed effects at low-cost production rates. 





Tough paints for tough jobs can be for- 
mulated with Monsanto AROCLORS. * 
These chlorinated polyphenyls provide 
unusual protection, nonflammability, 
superior adhesion, resistance to water, 
acids, alkalis and other corrosive influ- 
ences. Also useful in modified and syn- 
thetic-rubber coatings. 


GET MORE INFORMATION ... Manu- 
facturers and formulators of paints, 
lacquers, cnamels, varnishes are invited 
to contact Monsanto for information on 
the following products: 

Resimene surface-coating resins . . . 
Plasticizers for formulating © paints, 
varnishes, [) enamels, () lacquers 
Cj Santolite resins... Lustrex * styrene 

emulsions for water-base paints 

O Laux Rez* clear resin sealer . 

0 Inhibitor 038, for corrosion resistance 
in metal containers... © Santocel flat- 
ting agent, for varnishes and lacquers . . . 
oO AROCLORS for corrosion-resistant 
coatings, modified and synthetic-rubber 
base paints O Lampblacks 

0 Solvents, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 















